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EYES FRONT 


Wind-whipped Comet class sailboats on Keuna Lake in 
Finger Lakes Region of N.Y. caught eye of Bill Ficklin, 
Ithaca, N. Y., who took picture with Speed Graphic at 1/100, 


sia 


#:16, on Super XX, plus K-2 filter. 
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CHURCH VIEWPOINT 


jason 


Beautiful Sacre Coeur in Paris was 
snapped by Adolph Kowalski, Detroit, 
Mich., using Voigtlander Reflex, |/100, 
{:16, with K-2 filter. 


for June 
Miied 


industrious young men cleaning up ‘39 Plym- 
outh automobile were subjects for David 
Strickler, Boston, Mass., with Rolleiflex at 
1/100, f:11, on Super XX film. 


WASHED UP 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, 
prints 4 x 35 or larger are greatiy preferred: Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photoes, your name, address, specific locale of 
picture, and pertinent information regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of 
the phatograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of photo- 


graphs, Traver cannot be responsible for their return or condition. 
The right to future publication of prize-winning pictures without 
additional payment is retained by TRAVEL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, TRavEL, 50 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed. 
Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyel after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current contest 
will be held for the following month. 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


On the porch railing of Lake O’Hara Lodge in British 
Columbia, a pretty vacationing girl gazes out across 
the spacious pine-filled, peak-ringed region, and her 
simple attire is in keeping with the informal enchant- 
ment of Canada’s mountain camps where travelers who 
are a bit wearied of neon-wrapped entertainment find 
rich resources for their relaxation and recreation. 


Photo: Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
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Letter From 
The Publisher 


Travel Fever Rising 


Ae FROM its personal pleasures, 
domestic travel is giving U.S. 
citizens a strong arm to our entire 
economic structure. This year, all 
signs point to further record-shat- 
tering statistics. 

Better roads and highways alone 
are increasing by 25 to 30 per cent 
distances autoists travel now, and 
the average motorist today racks up 
some 1,600 miles yearly through 
three states on sixteen days of lei- 
sure. The money he leaves behind 
is a potent part of every locality’s 
economy, from laundry to lunches, 
drugstore items to nightclub enter- 
tainment. 

Across the U.S., a tremendous 
task force of travelers will spend a 
giant $10,000,000,000 in 1955, ac- 
cording to leading vacation author- 
ities, with about $2,250,000,000 
going for lodging, food and _ bev- 
erages. 

Despite the amazing number of 
Americans off to foreign lands, 
some 94 percent of our citizens still 
take their vacations within the 
U.S., exerting vast influence on in- 
ternal economies. 

Many factors combine to create 
these staggering figures. More 
paid vacations, increasing numbers 
reaching the three-week vacation 
bracket, higher salaries, and the 
traditional restlessness of Ameri- 
cans to see new places are among 
the contributing aspects creating 
an unprecedented travel fever. 

It is a wonderful thing to know 
that this travel-minded group is of 
such striking significance to Amer- 
ica’s sturdy national economy and 
individual welfare. 


Nd 


H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 


<Dispateh from PARIS 


BY MARGARET GARDNER 
HE Grande Saison of Paris is in 
full swing. Galas, expositions, 
parades, concerts, plays and sport- 
ing events succeed each other with 
the rapidity and pace of a circus 
troupe. 


SALUTE TO FRANCE 

The great event of this year’s 
Paris season is the American 
“Salute to France,” with the two 
countries getting acquainted across 
a painting, a play, a song. Amer- 
ica’s tribute to France began in 
April with a display of modern 
U.S. art at the Museum of Modern 
Art. It continues until July 3 with 
the sensational exhibition of 100 
paintings and designs, “From David 
to Toulouse-Lautrec,” all of which 
originated in France and are now 
the property of Americans. 


On your next 
auto trip... 


Get This Free Service 


Let the Sinclair Auto Tour Service 
put more fun in your trip with free 
maps and information on places to 
see and where to stay, all tailor- 
made to your needs. Write — 


SINCLAIR 
AUTO TOUR SERVICE 


600 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
135 North Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 64, ILL. 
909 South Boston Avenue 
TULSA 3, OKLA. 


GALA PUBLIC FETES 


It is difficult to enumerate all 
the 62 events planned by the 
Comité des fétes to distract Pa- 
risians as well as tourists during 
the month of June. The galas, 
which began in late April with the 
Bal de Saint Cyr, continue, featur- 
ing themes of all sorts, on June 2 
at the Hotel Georges V, June 3 at 
the Beaux-Arts, June 10 at the 
Palais de Justice. The Kermesse 
aux Etoiles is the most important 
and lively of these public nights. 
This fair, attended by hundreds of 
stars from the entertainment world, 
is rapidly regaining the position it 
held before the war as one of the 


most glamorous manifestations of 
the rye For three days—June 
1A ees ost —the stars man _ booths 


where és sell autographs, photos 
and stray bits of paper, with the 
proceeds going to charity. 


ROSES AND RACES 

The Rose Show at the Bagatelle 
in the Bois de Boulogne in mid- 
June is one of the “must’’ events 
on the June calendar. Steeplechase 
contests hold the sport spotlight in 
June with a steeple tournament at 
the Grand-Palais June 11 to 19; 
Grand Steeple Chase of Paris on 
June 19, Prix des Drags on June 
24, and the Grand Steeplechase des 
Quatre Ans on June 27, all three 
at Auteuil race track. Another 
sporting event, notable for oddity 
as well as performance, is the ski- 
jumping exhibition by 30 Norwe- 
gian champions. They will display 
the latest in ski-j -jumping accom- 
plishments from June 10 to July 3 
on a specially constructed platform 
at the Porte Maillot, on artificial 
snow, of course ... or at least we 
hope so. 

June 6 and 7 are legal holidays 
(Whitsunday) in France and all 
stores and offices will be closed. 
Also all banks are closed now on 
Saturdays, with the exception of a 
few with one department open to 
change foreign money. 


FAMILY SOUVENIRS 


Decorating windows to common theme, mer- 
chants of Ave. Victor Hugo will imitate stores 
of Rue Faubourg St. Honore June 3-July 17. 


AERIAL EXHIBITIONS 

The President of France will 
inaugurate on June 10 the 2lst 
Aeronautical Salon, with nine na- 
tions, including America and Brit- 
ain, presenting at Bourget Airfield 
their latest developments in aerial 
design and equipment. The last 
two days of the meet will feature 
air exhibitions by the participating 
countries. Air France, in honor of 
the meet, has organized special air 
excursions available to the public 
in its 107-passenger two-deck Bre- 
guet over the Seine to Havre and 
back to Paris. The meet will be 
climaxed on June 19 by a ball at 
Bourget. 


MONTHLY RESTAURANT TIP 

In the section of LavVillette, 
where the Paris stockyards are, 
you'll find two top-notch steak 
houses next to each other on Ave- 
nue Jean-Jaurés. At 190 is Dagorno, 
with a modern red-brick decor and 
slightly less expensive than Cochon 
d'Or at 192. An a la carte meal at 
Dagorno’s runs about $4.57 for 
excellent steak. @ 
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If your entire 2-weeks vacation in Mexico, South 
America, or elsewhere cost no more than an ordinary 
vacation back home? 


Because the U.S. is one of the world’s most expensive countries, hun- 
dreds of Americans have already discovered they can actually fly to 
Acapulco, the high Andes, the West Indies, or even farther off, yet their 


a routine vacation back home. 


And why not when you can fly to Havana, Jamaica, Haiti, the Dutch 
West Indies, South America, Panama, and other countries all on one 
vacation for less than a one-way ticket to Europe? When huge T-bone 
steak dinners cost only $1.25 in four-star restaurants in Mexico City; 
and two can vacation at top resorts for less than $5 a day—for both? 


‘Air Routes of the World tells you where the world’s airlines go, how 
long they take, what they charge, the kinds of Liss used. Page after 
page proves that airplane travel is within your budget; that no matter 


Would You Travel By Air... 


two weeks’ vacation costs not a penny more than they'd spend for just 


how short your vacation might be, you can really travel far, have time 
to visit far-off places, and do it all at a price you can afford. 


If you're already an air traveler, you'll welcome this book for another 
reason, for now you can choose competing airlines intelligently. Now 
you know which charge less (sometimes $50 or $100 less), which get you 
there fastest, which fly the newest type planes, which free side trips you 
can ask for, and how to combine routes (so that you can see Mexico and 
the West Indies all on one trip and make hundreds of other fascinating 
combinations). You learn too of the many reductions and other cost 
cutting methods open to you—if, once again, you know what to ask for. 


You learn how to tour Europe by air, with complete itineraries for 
10 days to 42 days; you learn where to stay, what land tours to take, 
how to save up to $250 on land transportation alone. You learn the most 
fascinating ways to see the West Indies, South America, Mexico, and the 
other parts of the world. 


There's so much in this book, it’s like getting one complete guide to all 
the world’s passenger airplanes, another book on the many things ait 
passengers always want to know about air operations, take-offs, landings, 
etc., plus a third money-saving book that proves over and over again that 
air travel can be one of the lowest cost ways to travel—if you know how 
to go and what to ask for. Only $1.50—the best investment in both air 
travel and fast travel you ever made. 


Round the World on a Shoestring 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, you 
don’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend 
$500-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know 
you can travel all the way to Argentina through colorful Mexico, the Andes, 
Peru, etc. by bus and rail for just $109 in fares? 


You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do you 
know you can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for only a fourth 
of the cost—or via connecting steamer for $600—and that there are dozens 
of other round the world routings for under $1000? 


Do you know all about the really comfortable, low cost routings to what- 
ever part of the globe you’re interested in? India, say, and how to reach it 
at lowest cost via rail from Europe through France, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Greece,’ Turkey, and the Middle East? Or how to see South America eco- 
nomically? Which air lines Americans living down. there take to cut $30, 
$50, $75 off the top fares? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, or like a 
traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his destination economically, com- 
fortably, and while seeing the most. 


Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich gives 
you the traveler’s picture of the world, showing you the lower cost, com- 
fortable ways to practically any part of the world. Page after page reveals 
the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings that save you money and 
open the world to you. 

What do you want to do? Explore the South Seas? This is the only guide 
in the world that names the schooners, tells what they charge, where they 
go (even how to reach Gauguin’s old home). Visit Mexico? This is the 
guide that tells you the low cost ways of reaching the sights (how 56¢ takes 
you via 8-passenger automobile as far as those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 
to reach). Roam around South America? Europe? Any other part of the 
world? This is the guide that tells you where and how to go at prices you 
can really afford. 


If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that travel 
‘is within your reach. Send now for How to Travel Without Being Rich. It’s a 
big book, with over 75,000 words, filled with facts, prices, and routings, 
and it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one little hint can save you this sum 
several times over. 


Passenger-carrying 


FREIGHTERS are the secret 


of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be- 
forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the West Indies or 
along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost 
everywhere are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise can 
be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. 
Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or 
three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to New Orleans. 
Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in Travel Routes 
Around the World. This is the book that names the lines, tells where they 
_go, how much they charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds 
of thousands of travelers all over the world swear by it. Travel editors 
and travel writers say ‘‘To learn how to travel for as little as you'd spend 
at a resort get Travel Routes Around the World.”’ 


It’s yours for just $1, and the big 130 page 1955 edition includes practi- 
cally every passenger carrying service starting from or going to New York, 
Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, 
France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, 
Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called ‘‘How to See the World 
at Low Cost,’’ plus pages and pages of photos and maps. 


A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than you 
ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon, 
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Do you know how to take pic- 
tures from an airplane in flight, 
train speeding past an interesting 
landscape, the inside of a motor 
coach? 


WHAT YOU MUST 
KNOW WHEN YOU 
TRAVEL WITH A 


CAMERA 


Do you know what you must 
NOT photograph if you would 
avoid loss of your film and per- 
haps your camera? 


Do you know how much film 
you may bring into each country 
you enter? Where you shouldn't 
bring any at all? Do you know 
. : the best thing to do when your 
film is exposed—or do you just pack it into your luggage hoping the 
image on the film will be strong enough to develop and print clearly upon 
your return home? 


Samuel E. Lessere’s What You Must Know When You Travel with a Camera 
leads you through the red tape of foreign photography. It helps you get really 
good travel pictures, tells you how to save considerable money (otherwise travel 
photography can be pretty expensive, as you yourself can see once you start 
figuring up how many rolls or packs of film you might shoot on a single trip). 
nate s 2 sound basic guide to good photography anywhere—especially when 
you travel. 


With its help you'll have pictures your friends will honestly welcome seeing 
(and not just tell you, out of politeness, they enjoy seeing). There’s *hardly 
a Sas Hon about such technical matters as loading, focusing, using accessories 
(filters, a special lens, flashguns, cable releases, etc.) which isn’t answered. 
You learn about equipment to take for easiest handling while traveling, where 
to get good values overseas in films, cameras, etc., and dozens of other impor- 
tant facts you must know when you travel with a camera. 


Price only $1, not much more than you'd spend for a roll of film and its 
Printing and developing. But what a difference this book is going to make 
in the pictures you take! 


=~ Fill Out and Send at Once for Quick Shipment 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 46 Second Ave. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $........:0006 (cash, check, or money order). Please send me 
the books checked below. You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


OJ What You Must Know When You 
Travel with a Camera. $1. 
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Print Name. 


Address. 


City and State. 


ro 


~I 
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ll. 


16. 
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. Please 


t= 


Ses 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. I would like to telephone. 


I need a doctor. 
May I have your name and ad- 
dress? 


I have lost my tourist card, my 
wallet. 


Do you know of an inexpensive 
hotel? 


What is the temperature? 


. Is smoking permitted here? 


Where is the lavatory? 


May I present Mr. ..., Mrs... ., 
Miss J. .? 
Yours is a beautiful country. 


Would you please open (shut) the 
window? 


. It is no trouble at alll 
. I want a roll of film. 
4. Thank you for being so nice. 


. I should like to check my yalu- 


ables. 
Is there a good play in town? An 


< 35 -l- . r > 
English-language play? 


Have you an American newspaper? 
Magazine? 


have this suit (dress) 
pressed (sent to the dry-cleaner). 


Where can I buy some nice gifts? 


. We shall stay the most part of the 


summer, 


BY ARTHUR SIMON, Ph.D. 
AND MAX SHEROVER 


o 


~I 


»: 


10. 


Ue 


16. 


We 


18. 


19; 


- Quisiera 


SPANISH 


Quisiera telefonear. 


. Necesito un médico. 
. Hagame Usted el favor de darme 


sus senas. 


He perdido mi tarjeta de turista, 
mi cartera. 


. Puede Usted indicarme un hotel 


no muy caro? 


. Cual es la temperatura? 
. Se permite fumar aqui? 


. ; Donde esta el lavatorio? 


Permitame presentar al sefior . . ., 
a la senora ..., a la senorita .. .? 
Vuestro pais es bonito. 


Hagame Usted el favor de abrirme 
(cerrarme) la ventana. 


. No es ninguna molestia! 
- Quiero un rollo de pelicula. 


. Muchas gracias por su amabilidad. 


dejar 
objetos de valor. 


a guardar mis 


Se presenta un buen espectaculo 
en la ciudad? Un drama en inglés? 


Tiene Usted un periddico ameri- 
cano? Una revista? 


Sirvase hacer planchar (mandar a 
la tintoreria) este traje (vestido). 


Donde puedo 
regalos bonitos? 


comprar algunos 


- Nos quedaremos por la mayor 


parte del verano. 


Load 


10. 


ve 


Oe 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


. kee-AY-roh 


PRONUNCIATION 


. kee-see-AY-ra_tay-lay-fo-nay-AR. 


nay-say-SEE-to oon MAY-dee-ko. 


. AH-gah-may oo-STAYD ayl fah- 


VOHR day DAHR-may soos SAY- 
nyas. 

ay payr-DEE-do mee tar-HAY-tah 
day too-REE-stah, mee car-TAY- 
rah. 

PWAY-day oo-STAYD  een-dee- 
KAR-may oon oh-TELL no MOO- 
ee KAR-oh? 


. KWAL ess lah tem-pay-rah-TOO- 


rah? 


. Say payr-MEE-tay foo-MAHR ah- 


KEE? 


. DAWN-day. ess-TAH ell lah-vah- 


TAWR-yo? 

payr-MEE-tah-may pray-senn-TAR 
al say-NYOR . . ., ah la say- 
NYOR-ah ..., ah la say-nyor-REE- 
tahii.ce, =? 

voo-AY-stro pah-EEs ess boh-NEE- 
toh. 

AH-gah-may oo-STAYD: ayl fah- 
VOHR day ah-BREER-may (say- 
RAHR-may) lah vayn-TAH-nah. 


No ess neen-GOO-nah moh-LESS- + 


tee-ah! 


oon ROLL-yoh day 
pay-LEE-koo-lah. 


. MOO-chas GRAH-see-ahs pawr soo 


ah-mah-bee-lee-DAHD. 


. kee-see-AY-ra day—HAR ah goo-ar- 


DAR mees awb-HAY-tos day vah- 
LAWR. 

say pray-SENN-tah oon boo-AYN 
ay-spekk-TAH-koo-lo enn lah see- 
0o-DAHD? oon DRAH-ma enn 
een-GLAYS? 

tee-AY-nay oo-STAYD oon pay- 
ree-AW-dee-ko —_ ah-may-ree-KAH- 
no? OO-nah ray-VEE-stah? 
SEER-va-say ah-SAYR __ plahn- 
CHAR (mahn-DAHR ah lah 
‘TEEN-tawr-ray-REE-ah) AY-stay 
TRAH-hay (vay-STEE-doh). 
DOHN-day  poo-AY-do_—_ kohm- 
PRAHR al-GOO-nos ray-GAH-los 
bo-NEE-tos? 

Nos kay-dah-RAY-mos pawr lah 
mah-YAWR PAHR-tay dayl yay- 
RAH-no, ; 
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CANADA'S MOUNTAIN CAMPS 


BY WELDON F. HEALD 


Vacationers enjoy comfortable living facilities, magnificent landscape of Emerald Lake Chalet in British Columbia. 


Ligee THE greatest lure to travel north of the 
U.S. border is that there are so many kinds of 
recreation that are distinctively Canadian and can 
be found nowhere else. 

‘Take, for instance, the chain of mountain camps 
stretching along both slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 
Situated in some of the world’s grandest scener 
these unique camps offer comfort, modern conven- 
iences, even luxury, in almost the last great unspoiled 
mountain wilderness on the continent. All are at- 
tractively rustic in architecture and include bunga- 
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low camps, lodges, chalets, cabins, huts, shelters and 
tea houses. Some are big as hotels and are located 
on main highways near principal resorts. Others are 
tucked away in high, scenic valleys or beside spar- 
kling lakes, reached by side roads. A few are in 
wildly beautiful remote regions, accessible only by 
trail, afoot or horseback. Almost all consist of a 
main building, usually of peeled logs, with lounge, 
dining room and other public facilities, surrounded 
by a group of guest cabins among the pines, beside a 
stream or on the shores of a lake. Although the 


Horses are main source of transportation in Canadian wilderness. 


various camps are owned and operated by two rail- 
roads and several other companies, they have similar 
rate scales and accommodations, and offer to the 
visitor a Canadian-type vacation hard to beat. 

This roughing it the easy way is possible because 
the highest and finest sections of the Canadian 
Rockies are dedicated to the people for their benefit, 
enjoyment and education. Four national parks and 
three provincial parks extend along both slopes of 
the Continental Divide for a distance of 210 miles, 
and they preserve 12,500 square miles in a natural, 
primitive condition, much as it was before the coming 
of the white man. It is an area of unrivaled gran- 
deur that has become one of America’s foremost 
outdoor playgrounds. Here is superb stream and 
lake fishing, abundant wildlife, hiking, horseback 
riding, camping, pack trips, mountain climbing, and 
miles of magnificent country to explore by road or 
trail. With headquarters at the different camps, 
harassed city dwellers can spend a week or a summer 
in the cool, zestful air and stimulating surroundings 
of the Canadian Rockies. At the same time they 
can enjoy good food, comfortable beds and congenial 
company. 

This great recreation area is crossed in the south 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway and _ transconti- 
nental Highway 1, west from Calgary, and its north- 
ern end is traversed by the Canadian National and 
Route 16, from Edmonton. On the former highway 
and railroad is Banff, internationally famous moun- 
tain resort, and Jasper is center for the northern 
section, ‘The two are connected by the Banff-Jasper 
Highway, a superlative drive unmatched anywhere 
for spectacular beauty. For 187 miles it threads for- 
ested valleys, skirts wide blue lakes, follows rushing 
rivers, passes thundering waterfalls, and crosses flow- 
ery alpine passes under sky-piercing, glacier-hung 
peaks. The Banff-Jasper Highway is the main artery 
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of the Canadian Rockies and most of the mountain 
camps are located on or near it. 

In the southern tip off Banff National Park, how- 
ever, are two camps reached only by trail, which 
can be visited separately or as stops on an exhilarat- 
ing high-country horseback trip. This section of the 
Divide contains extensive upland meadow and lake 
areas, dominated by the soaring, isolated cone of 
Mount Assiniboine, 11,870 feet high and aptly called 
the “Matterhorn of the Canadian Rockies.’”’ At the 
north foot of the peak, near the shores of Lake 
Magog, is Mount Assiniboine Lodge, an attractive log 
cabin camp. Roundabout are lush alpine meadows, a 
dozen. lakes, snowy peaks and breathtaking pano- 
ramas. The lodge is 34 miles south of Banff and is 
reached in two days over the Brewster Creek Trail, 
with an overnight stop at a halfway cabin. Return 
may be made traveling the beautiful open summit 
country, through the heather and _ wildflowers of 
Simpson Pass to Sunshine Lodge, the other southern 
camp, then down Healy Creek to Banff. Sunshine 
Lodge, open for skiing in winter, is a large log camp 
7,300 feet up near the top of the Divide and makes 
a popular one-day horseback trip from Banff. 

North from Banff, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and the highway to Jasper ascend the broad, straight 
valley of the Bow River, between gigantic mountain 
walls. At the west foot of rugged, castellated Mount 
Eisenhower, 9,390 feet high, the Banff-Windermere 
Highway branches left and crosses the divide to 
southern British Columbia and Idaho. This is the 
main western approach to the Canadian Rockies 
from the U.S. 

In the valley, near the forks, is the Johnston Can- 
yon Bungalow Camp, while Mount Eisenhower 
Lodge and Mount Eisenhower Bungalow Camp 
occupy panoramic sites on the valley’s west slope 


Lake Wapta Lodge is comfortable, scenic mountain dwelling. 
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where the Banfl-Windermere Highway climbs to 
Vermillion Pass, 

On the Pacific side this road traverses Kootenay 
National Park, following the deep, wooded valleys 
of the Vermillion and Kootenay rivers through a 
maze of lofty mountains. Along the way are other 
bungalow camps at Marble Canyon, fourteen miles, 
and Vermillion Crossing, 29 miles. At the west base 
of the mountains, 70 miles, is Sinclair Hot Springs 
Bungalow Camp, where the government maintains 
a public warm-water swimming pool fed by mineral 
springs noted for their radioactive properties. Be- 
yond, out in the great intermountain trench between 
the Rockies and Purcell Range, is the long-estab- 
lished, well-known Lake Windermere Camp, 90 miles, 
near the headwaters of the Columbia River. 

On the Banff-Jasper Highway, twelve miles north 
of Mount Eisenhower Forks, is Lake Louise Junc- 
tion. Here the railway and Route | curve westward 
to cross the divide through Kicking Horse Pass, an 
enormous low gap in the range. To the north and 
south of the pass tower snowy peaks, 10,000 to 11,000 
feet high, which enclose verdant, forested valleys 
holding exquisite lakes. These include world-famed 
Lake Louise and Lake Moraine in Banff National 
Park and, on the west slope in Yoho National Park, 
are Lake O’Hara and Emerald Lake. The area around 
Kicking Horse Pass is perhaps the most celebrated 
and outstanding section of the Canadian Rockies, 
and certainly has the greatest concentration of camps, 
lodges and cabins. 

Besides the huge and luxurious Canadian Pacific’s 
Chateau Lake Louise, there are half a dozen rustic 
camps in the vicinity of the lake and junction. De- 
lightful Lake Moraine Lodge, reached by a scenic, 
nine-mile spur road south from Lake Louise, has a 
particularly spectacular location at the foot of the 


Glacier of the Angel is seen in Jasper Park. 
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jagged Ten Peaks and the stupendous bulk of Mount 
Temple, 11,636 feet. This is a favorite center for 
fishermen, trail riders and hikers. Further north, on 
Highway | and railroad in Kicking Horse Pass, is 
Lake Wapta Lodge, located four miles west of the 
Alberta-British Columbia line at the divide. 

Deep in the jumble of lofty mountains south of 
Kicking Horse Pass is Lake O’Hara, one of the Can- 
adian Rockies’ choice beauty spots. Its shimmering 
blue-green waters, bordered by tall, pointed spruces 
and firs, have a dramatic setting amidst soaring rocky 
peaks, streaked with snow and ice. On the shore is 
Lake O’Hara Lodge, a supreme example of comfort 
and well-being in the wilderness—Canadian_ style. 
Guides with sturdy, mountain-wise. ponies meet train 
and automobile travelers at Lake Wapta and lead 
them over an excellent eight-mile trail through for- 
ests and alpine gardens along Cataract Book to the 
lodge. A whole summer is not too long to explore 
the Lake O’Hara country, but the cream can _ be 
skimmed off in a few days and no one who can 
sit on a horse or follow easy trails should miss this 
side trip. 

North of Kicking Horse Pass are Yoho Lodge and 
Emerald Lake Chalet, two or the largest and most 
popular camps in the Canadian Rockies. They are 
both reached by short side roads and are centers for 
an extensive network of trails which traverse a de- 
lightful mountain region. Yoho Valley Lodge, at 
the end of an eleven-mile spur, is grandly situated 
at the foot of Takakkaw Falls, a leaping plume of 
white water, 1,248 feet high, which drops over a cliff 
from the Daly Glacier. Up the valley by trail is Twin 
Falls, 400 feet high, where picturesque Twin Falls 


Chalet offers comfortable headquarters for riders and » 


hikers. Trails lead to the huge icy snout of the Yoho 
Glacier, into sequestered little Yoho Valley, and over 


Highway is dwarfed by breath-takingly beautiful ice-capped mountains in Columbia. 


Young couples frequently visit Canadian lodges on their honeymoon, 


Yoho Pass to Emerald Lake. Nearby, too are a score 
of high summits to climb. 

From Field, on railroad and highway, it is seven 
miles to Emerald Lake by way of “Snowpeak Avenue,” 
a road cut through a dense forest with a towering 
snowcapped mountain at either end. The gem-like 
lake is a superb green and is cradled among pine, fir 
and spruce in a giant bowl rimmed by craggy peaks. 
The chalet, with its surrounding cabins, nestles among 
the trees on the shore. Boating and fishing are pop- 
ular, and mountain trails wind to high-perched lakes, 
passes with far-flung panoramas, and remote alpine 
valleys below the glaciers. The area is rich in wildlife, 
and deer, elk, bear and moose are often seen. 


Mountain camps give guests chance to mingle, make new friends. 
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East of Bow River Valley, in the Slate Mountains, | 
are two ski lodges and a smaller cabin which are also 
open in summer to trail-riders and hikers. They are : 
located in a high country of meadows, alpine lakes, — 
and gaunt, barren peaks, and are accessible by trail 
from Lake Louise Junction. Nearest is Temple Lodge, 
with wide views across Bow Valley to the great moun- — 
tains of the Lake Louise region. Beyond, near the 
summit of Ptarmigan Pass, is an overnight cabin, and 
in the skyland wilderness on the other side is the— 
famous Skoki Ski Lodge. From here, trails lead into— 
the little-known area around Mount Douglas, with its — 
many lakes and glaciers. 

North of Lake Louise Junction, the Banff-Jasper 
Highway continues to follow the Bow River to its 
head at Bow Pass, 6,878 feet in altitude, the road’s 
highest point. On the way, rugged Mount Hector, 
11,135 feet tall, is passed on the right and, further ‘ 
on, the east shore of Bow Lake is followed for three 
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miles. Across the blue water rise the Waputik Moun- 4 
tains, crowned with gleaming snowfields and fringed 


Moraine Lake Lodge in Alberta is surrounded by picturesque scenery. 


with glaciers. At the lake’s northern end is a smal 
lodge. 

Beyond Bow Pass, the highway drops into the valley — 
of the Mistaya River and continues northward past 
a chain of sparkling lakes between giant mountains, — 
Where the Mistaya enters the mighty North Saskache- 
wan is another commoédious bungalow camp. Its” 
situation is particularly strategic for pack trips into™ 
alluring mountain country in all directions. The road | 


and, climbing “Big Hill,” enters an area of savag 
splendor, with canyons, 3,000-foot cliffs, and waterfalls” 
pouring down from the heights. At the top of thes 
grade, 110 miles from Banff, is Sunwapta Pass, at | 
6,675 feet, the dividing line between Banff and Jasper | 
parks, ; 

Suddenly on the other side of the pass appears. 
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one of the grandest sights on the entire highway— 
the huge Athabaska Glacier descending in frozen cata- 
racts 4,000 feet from the western skyline. It is one of 
the many glaciers that drain the vast, rolling Colum- 
bia Icefield, which covers some 110 square miles. In 
timberline meadows near the foot of the glacier and 
under the glistening snowy slopes of Mount Atha- 
baska, 11,452 feet high, is the Columbia Icefield 
Chalet, a Swiss-style, three-story building, well suited 
to its high-altitude surroundings. An unusual feature 
here is an exciting trip by snowmobile high up on 
the icy surface of the Athabaska Glacier. 

Beyond, the road skirts a deep canyon and drops 
in switchbacks to the valley of the Sunwapta River, 
a deep trough lined with snow-crowned peaks on the 
west. Near the junction of the Sunwapta with the 
great Athabaska is impressive Sunwapta Falls, with 
a bungalow camp nearby, and another camp is located 
at Athabaska Falls, fourteen miles further on. The 
highway then descends the ever-widening valley of 
the Athabaska to Jasper, northern resort center of the 
Canadian Rockies. Here is the beautiful new Jasper 
Park Lodge of the Canadian National Railways, as 
well as a dozen or so hotels, lodges and camps in the 
town and vicinity. 

Things to do in Jasper make a long and varied 
list. Beckoning trails lead in all directions and the 
explorer behind a steering wheel has a wide choice 
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Mt, Athabaska as it looks from Icefield Drive in Jasper Park is over two miles high offering fine fishing to those willing to ascend. 


of scenic routes to follow. A popular drive is to Miette 
Hot Springs, 40 miles north, where there is a bung- 
alow camp, and government-operated warm swimming 
pool and steam baths. Another is a 40-mile roundtrip 
to the remarkable Angel Glacier, with gigantic wings 
and flowing robes outlined in pure white against the 
rocky north face of Mount Edith Cavell, 11,033 feet 
high. At its foot is a tea house serving refreshments 
and light lunches. 

But nothing in all Canada’s Rockies can top the 
combined automobile and boat trip to Maligne Lake. 
Here you penetrate a mountain world unrivalled in 
breathtaking grandeur. The roundtrip can be made in 
one day, but more time should be taken, if possible. 
The first part is by car along the tumultuous Maligne 
River, fifteen miles to Medicine Lake. Transfer is 
made there to a launch which carries passengers the 
five miles to the head of the lake, where there is a 
chalet. Brewster Company cars then complete the 
journey, fourteen miles, to another Chalet and lodge 
at the lower end of Maligne Lake. 

Seventeen miles long and from 200 yards to two 
miles wide, this forest-fringed strip of blue-green 
water stretches away between ragged, mile-high moun- 
tain walls, topped by stark, rocky peaks and mantled 
with gleaming fields of ice and snow. Named the 
Queen Elizabeth Ranges, these white-crowned sky- 
piercers surrounding Maligne Lake were Canada’s 


coronation gift to England’s present ruler. But it is 
the boat trip up the lake that reveals the magnificence 
of this alpine wonderland and many travelers declare 
they have seen nothing that surpasses it anywhere 
else in the world, At Maligne Lake Chalet and Rain- 
bow Lodge, fishermen, hikers, riders and mountain 
climbers are in their element, and those who enjoy 
the high places may return to Jasper by horseback 
via the Sky Line Trail over Amber Mountain, 8,341 
feet high, with an overnight stop at Shovel Pass Camp. 

West of Jasper, reached by a ten-mile trail up the 
Astoria River, is Brewster’s Tonquin Valley Camp. 
Located on the east shore of Amythest Lake, among 
wide alpine meadows, the camp faces an awe-inspiring 
row of rock peaks high against the western sky, well 
named the Ramparts. Tonquin Valley is second to 
none in interest to the angler, alpinist and photog- 
rapher, and the nature enthusiast will find a wealth of 
wildflowers and animal life, including the elusive 
bighorn sheep and mountain goat. 

Road and railway cross the Divide from Alberta 
to British Columbia at Yellowhead Pass and just 
beyond, on the Pacific side, rises the monarch of the 
Canadian Rockies, Mount Robson at a 12,972-foot 
elevation. Around the great peak is Mount Robson 
Provincial Park, a wild region of high mountains and 
deep valleys. At Mount Robson Station on the Cana- 
dian National is a lodge, connected by trail with the 
Mount Robson Bungalow Camp north of the moun- 
tain. The horseback ride to the latter is a thrilling one. 


The route passes Kinney Lake, with the giant peak 
towering 9,000 feet above, threads the valley of a 
Thousand Falls, headed. by Roaring Emperor Falls, 
biggest of all, and skirts Berg Lake, dotted with cakes 
of ice broken from the steep-pitched Berg Glacier 
which sweeps down from the summit of Mount Rob- 
son into the lake. The log-cabin camp has a mag- 
nificent situation in Robson Pass and is starting point 
for all places of interest in the area. 

Canada’s mountain camps vary considerably in 
accommodations and rates, but all have a standard of 
excellence travelers can count on. Costs are generally 
lower than in the U.S., ranging from about $2.50 to 
$7.50 European Plan and $8.00 to $15.00 American 


é son sharing a room, cabi r tent 
Plan for one per sharing a room bin or tent 


cottage with another. The remote camps are naturally 
the most expensive and transportation there is rather 
high. For example, the trip to Mount Assiniboine 
Lodge is $15.00 per person a day, horse and guide in- 
cluded, and rates at the camp run from $8.00 to $14.00 
a day, American Plan. The one-day roundtrip to 
Maligne Lake costs $24.00 and accommodations at the 
two lodges are from $9.00 to $13.00 A.P. per day. In 
the national parks, horses rent at $4.50 a half day, 
$6.50 for a full day, $7.00 for mountain trips. Guide 
service is $10.00 per day. 

It is wise to make reservations well in advance. 

Whether you stay in one spot or twenty, you will 
find that Canada’s mountain camps offer a unique and 
unforgettable vacation experience. @ 


Yoho Lodge in British Columbia is perfect example of quietness, contentment offered amid rolling hills, limpid mountain pools. 
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flat farmland coveted witheag RSS 1€) departed for Washington in 


and wheat and sgy beans. It tie, 


some of the lovel (a oy 72, 
Midwest along its rivets, gre&h@ 
small, and Beside its lakes, the ae 
est of which is that mighty paiva 
sea, Lake Michigan. 

It has, in addition, many sections 
of great historical interest, and, to 
top it off, Chicago, one of the 
world’s greatest cities. 

Anyone touring Illinois would do 
well to begin at Springfield, a bus- 
tling metropolitan area of almost 
100,000 people and near the state’s 
geographical center. 

The city today bears little resem- 
blance to the frontier town it was 
when Lincoln, having failed at 
store keeping in nearby New Salem, 
decided to try his fortunes in the 
newly created state capital. The 
impressive and ornate Capitol 
building, the kind with a dome 
once so popular with architects, was 
not even begun until three years 
after Lincoln was dead. 

But the Sangamon County Court 
House, a picturesque relic with 
a minor-league-sized dome, still 
stands, and the building is rich in 
Lincoln associations. It was there 
that he first took public issue with 
Stephen A. Douglas and it is where 
he made his famous “house divided 
against itself” speech. 

Numerous markers throughout 
the downtown section of Spring- 
field commemorate events in Lin- 
coln’s life. But people want to see, 
most of all, the Lincoln home and 
the Lincoln tomb. 


B61. It is~ean oak-framed house 
vith hangfsplit hickory and oak 
airy ees aaedow frames of walnut. 
For yec Piwas painted white, but 
research turned up the fact that it 
had a light brownish color in Lin- 
coln’s day, and so now the house 
has been restored to its original 
tint. 

Within these walls Abraham Lin- 
coln and Mary Todd spent most of 
their much discussed married life, 
and three of their four children 
were born there. Most of the furni- 
ture in the house is of the Lincoln 
period but some of the prized 
pieces were the Lincolns’ own. 
These include his favorite rocking 
chair, Mrs. Lincoln’s sewing chair, 
a bookcase and the Ross photo- 
graph, taken in 1860 for campaign 
purposes. 

In nearby Oak Ridge Cemetery 
stands the simple but impressive 
100-foot obelisk and tomb contain- 
ing the bodies of Lincoln, his wife 
and three of their children. 

Halfway around the circular pas- 
sage and directly opposite the en- 
trance to the tomb is the impressive 
room which contains the great mar- 
ble sarcophagus. Beyond it is a 
bronze grill admitting light and, 
above the grill, in black marble, 
are the words of Secretary Stanton: 
“Now He Belongs To The Ages.” 
In the adjoining wall are the vaults 
containing the bodies of Mrs. Lin- 
coln and the children. 

The circular passageway is 
decorated with seven statuettes of 
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Largest State Park in Illinois is mammoth 5,180-acre Pere Marquette with its many appealing guest houses for comfort of tourists. 


LincoIn—as a ranger, a soldier, a 
circuit rider, a debator, standing, 
seated and another standing, all 
executed by famous artists. In front 
of the entrance is a heroic bronze 
head by Gutzon Borglum. 

Twenty miles northwest of 
Springfield on State Route 97 is 
the most impressive of all Illinois 
memorials to Lincoln, New Salem 
State Park. [See The Town That Is 
A Tribute, TRavet, Feb., 1951] 
This is the Lincoln village, an 
almost flawless restoration of the 
pioneer settlement where Lincoln 
grew to manhood, studied law by 
the light of the burning shavings 
in the fireplace of Henry Onstott’s 
cooperate, clerked in a store, em- 
barked on his own ill-fated venture 
as a storekeeper, served as post- 
master, met and loved Ann Rut- 
ledge, drilled with other volunteers 
before leaving to fight in the Black 
Hawk War. It was at New Salem 
that he was’ first elected to public 
office as a representative in the 
State Legislature. 

Lincoln lived in the village dur- 
ing six formative years of his life 
—1831-37. Today one original log 
building, the Onstott Cooperage, 
and 23 reconstructed dwellings, 
stores, mills and taverns, stand ex- 
actly where they once did on the 
wooded shore of the pretty little 
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Sangamon River. Anyone walking 
down the village street can almost 
believe he is trespassing upon his 
forefathers. 

As New Salem is perhaps I]linois’ 
most popular tourist attraction, 
thousands are entertained there 
each summer in a rustic amphi- 
theater by a pageant which depicts 
some facet of Lincoln’s early life. 
Also in the park is the Wagon 
Wheel Inn, a structure of logs 
which harmonizes with the nearby 
pioneer homes, where delicious 
meals are served at moderate prices. 
An excellent overnight motor court, 
the New Salem Lodge, is just across 
the road. 

Some of Illinois’ most interesting 
scenery and historic points lie along 
the Mississippi River, so a visitor 
to the state might get there quickly 
by taking U.S. 66 south from 
Springfield to a junction with 
State 140 which runs west to the 
busy river port of Alton, a distance 
of about 70 miles. 

Beyond Alton, fifteen miles on 
State 100, the Illinois River empties 
into the Mississippi, and at this 
point one of the highlights of the 
state’s history took place. It was 
here that Father Jacques Marquette 
and Louis Jolliet first set foot on 
the rich prairies of Illinois, and it 
was here that they decided to direct 


their five canoes up the Illinois 
River toward what is now Chicago. 

Participants in one of history’s 
great adventures, Marquette and 
Jolliet landed in Illinois near the 
present town of Grafton in July, 
1673, made camp and then pro- 
ceeded up the river. 

As the wooded hills and_ bluffs 
of the countryside are very scenic, 
the state has created its largest park 


here and named it for Pere Mar- 


quette. In a beautiful setting in 
the 5,180 acres of woodlands is a 
handsome lodge with splendid ac- 
commodations operated by the 
state. 

A visitor to the area who would 
like to know what Marquette and 
Jolliet saw can hire a speedboat at 
the dock and take a short run down 
the river to the junction of the two 
great inland waterways. Looking 
upstream, it’s hard to say which is 
larger as the waters come down 
their wide channels between 
wooded bluffs. 

About 125 highway miles up- 
river from Pere Marquette Park is 
Nauvoo on the Mississippi, a sleepy 
little town on a flat stretch of ter- 
raced riverbank. Once greater in 
size and more bustling than Chi- 
cago or even Galena, Nauvoo today 
is living with its memories and 
watching the wide stream of brown 
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water glide silently by. Its Mormon 
founders have long since departed 
to Salt Lake City. 

A lovely drive will take you to 
Nauvoo from Grafton. Follow 
State 100 north to the quaint old 
town of Beardstown, pick up U.S. 
67 to its junction with U.S. 136 
which runs west to the Mississippi 
at the Keokuk dam. For much of 
this drive you are following the 
Illinois River and looking upon 
scenery which dramatically im- 
pressed the first white man to see it. 

At the Keokuk dam, State 96 
runs north for ten miles to Nauvoo 
right along the Mississippi's banks, 
one of the most beautiful stretches 
of road in the Midwest. 

Nauvoo itself—a name taken 
from the Hebrew which means 


New Salem State Park near Springfield 


“beautiful place’’—was built by the 
prophet Joseph Smith and _ his 
Mormon followers who located 
their town at the pioneer river 
settlement in 1839. Eight turbulent 
years later, Brigham Young led the 
flock west to Utah after mobs, 
stirred by rumors of polygamy and 
at odds with the Mormons over 
other issues, had slain Joseph Smith 
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and his brother Hyrum who were 
being held in protective custody in 
the nearby Carthage County jail. 

Joseph Smith’s homestead and 
his Mansion House are still there. 
So are the Nauvoo House, an inn; 
the Brigham Young House, the site 
of the Nauvoo Temple, and many 
relics of the early Mormon days. 

Some 150 miles north over high- 
ways that generally follow the 
Mississippi valley (U.S. 34 across 
the river from Burlington, U.S. 67, 
State 80 and U.S. 20) brings you 
to another of Illinois’ most historic 
and interesting towns. It is Galena, 
the home of U.S. Grant and an 
early center of the fur trade and 
lead mining. 

Galena is a place where the 
state’s artists often go to set up 


is memorial to state son, Abraham Lincoln. 


their easels and paint the steep 
streets winding up to the homes 
above. A relic of the first major 
industrial development of the 
region, Galena is a vivid reminder 
of the past. Its architecture, which 
has a great deal of diversity, con- 
tains examples of many styles pop- 
ular throughout the states in the 
early days, for the town sprang up 


Tourists enjoy view in Starved Rock Park. 


quickly and then began a long 
period of decorous decay as the 
mining petered out. 

Once steamships from New Or- 
leans and other ports clustered 
around the docks on Galena’s Fever 
River—now a choked stream called 
the Galena—bringing fine furniture 
and other household ware to the 
opulent residents of this metropolis 
of the West. But today the ware- 
houses along the wharfs are de- 
serted, and the whole community 
has an air of long-arrested develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, it is picturesque. 

Eight or ten of the town’s his- 
toric old homes are opened to the 
public during a weekend in Sep- 
tember each year with the proceeds 
going to the First Presbyterian 
Church, oldest church in the state 
still in use. Among them, of course, 
are the Grant cottage, his home 
prior to the Civil War, and the 
Grant home which was presented 
to him by the city after he had 
returned as a conquering hero. 

Grant’s home, maintained by the 
state, is in a shameful condition of 
decay, but all of the other homes, 
which include some of those owned 
by Grant's generals, are excellently 
preserved. Today’s occupants have 
carefully kept the original lines 
while modernizing kitchens and 
bathrooms. 

Grant’s leather store is located 
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LOCATIONS OF PRINCIPAL ILLINOIS 
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U. S$. Grant's Home 
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Block Hawk State Park 
Bishop Hill 

Buffalo Rock 

Starved Rock 
Matthiessen State Park 


Kankatoo River 
Jubilee College 
Metamora Court House 
Dickson Mounds 
Siloam Springs 

New Salem 
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Bryant Cottage 
Kickapoo State Park 


Lincoln Home and Tomb 
Spitler Woods 
Lincoln Log Cabin 
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Cahokia Mounds 
Grand Marais State Park 


Fort Ka: 

Giant City State Park 
Fern 

Dixon Springs 
Shawneetown Memorial 
Cave-In-Rock 

Fort Massec 


CAMPING 
BOATING, FISHING 


ublic Camping is permitted at the 
llowing State Parks: Apple River 

Cahokia Mounds; Ca 
on Spr K 


White Pines Forest. 


main street down 


on the a few 
doors from that onetime glittering 
hostelry, the DeSoto, where Jenny 
Lind, the Swedish Nightingale, gave 
a concert in the great dining room 
in 1864 for which tickets’ were 
priced at $1.00. There are many 
other interesting relics of early days 
on the surrounding hills. 

About midway, and a little south, 
between Galena and Chicago is 
another of the state’s great attrac- 
tions, Starved Rock State Park. 
Take U.S. 20 east to Rockford, then 
U.S. 51 south to LaSalle. The Park 
is eight miles east of State 71. 

A place of exceptional scenic 
beauty, Starved Rock is a favorite 
of Chicagoans who fill its magnifi- 
cent lodge and cottages almost 
every weekend in the year. Built of 
stone and logs, the rustic lodge 
stands high on the bluff overlook- 
ing the Illinois River and the great 
conical sandstone rock for which 
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o, 
Galesburg 
Monmouth 


the place is named. Furnishings and 
decorations have been done in ex- 
cellent taste and make the place 
almost a luxury resort. 

Situated on a rapids in the river, 
the locality once was the site of a 
village occupied by various tribes 
of prairie Indians. When Mar- 
quette first saw the place on his 
voyage upriver he found the Kas- 
kaskias encamped there, and he was 
so won by their friendliness that he 
promised to return and set up a 
mission among them. Robert Rene 
Cavelier, Sieur de LaSalle built 
Fort St. Louis on top of the rock 
in 1682, later abandoned. 

According to a legend of the 
Potawatomie, a part of the Illinois 
tribe was besieged on the rock in 
1769. They fought off their at- 
tackers for many days but, unable 
to get food, they starved rather 
than surrender. 

In the 1,436 acres of woods, hills 


and rocky canyons that make u 
the park are many hiking trails and] 
fine examples of odd _ geological 
formations. The river itself, above 
the present day locks, is a pleasure | 
to explore by boat. Just sitting o 
the veranda of the lodge and watch- 
ing the barge trafic on this busy 
inland waterway is a scenic delight. 
Lodge, Tepee House rates range 
from $13.00-$22.00, Log Cabins, 
from $11.00-$18.00, including meals. 
Ninety-two miles northeast of 
the park is Chicago’s Loop. But 
that is a story in itself [See Chicago, 
Convention City, TRAVEL, July, 
1952]. For real roamers, the Lin- | 
coln Land and its attendant and | 
nearby features are enough to war- | 
rant extended travel through j 
Illinois. @ 4 
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Lincoln's home, built in 1844, is open to publicn 
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Native fishing sloop cruises toward harbor of colorful Road Town. 


Island Idyll: 


ORTOLA 


Alluring and Inexpensive. Isle 


Of Blest Is a Heavenly Haven 


Where You Can 


Relax or Retire 


BY OLGA ACHTENHAGEN 
TRAVEL, JUNE 1955 


Vv two weeks after the above advertisement- 
appeared in a New York newspaper, I had paid 
the rent—$75.00 a month—and persuaded a friend to 
join me for ten summer weeks on a tropical island 
whose population consisted of ten assorted repre- 
sentatives of the British Isles, two Americans and 
5,000 West Indians. After sailing from New York to 
Puerto Rico, we flew to St. Thomas for a weekend in 
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Bluebeard’s Castle Hotel—where, the story goes, the 
pirate once “wassailed and wenched with fourteen 
wives”—before we boarded the Lady Kate for the 35- 
mile trip to Tortola. 

It was late afternoon when the green hills of 
Tortola rose abruptly from the sea. In Road Town 
harbor, fishing sloops swarmed with waiting figures. 
Government House was a white blur in the distance. 
The native houses, crowded along the waterfront, 
already had their shutters closed against the night air. 
A West Indian customs inspector with an Oxford 
accent came aboard as we docked. One by one the 
native women aboard produced for his inspection 
their brightly-colored bags and woven baskets. We 
remained aboard, to be taken the remaining miles to 
Half Moon Bay, the 50 acres, and the cocoanut grove. 

I had forgotten how suddenly night comes down in 
the tropics. A moment after the young captain headed 
the launch out of the harbor, the few blobs of yellow 
light on the hillside flickered two or three times, 
then disappeared. I have gone the length of Lake 
Garda on a starless night. I have sailed the Tyrrhenian 
Sea at midnight, and I have walked through the Pass 
of Kenmaneigh in the dark of an Irish moon, half 
expecting to hear the wail of a banshee. But I have 
never known a night as completely, utterly black as 
this one. How anyone could navigate a boat in that 
amorphous darkness I did not know. There were no 
stars, no lights in any direction. There were only 
the soft wind and the sound of the surf on distant 
reefs. When finally a light flickered ahead, I found 
myself chanting, for some ridiculous reason, “One if 
by land and two if by sea.” 

As the light grew brighter, the surf crashed about 


Author gets set for swim in warm blue waters of Half Moon Bay. 


Cool, shady veranda makes afternoon siesta more comfortable. 


us. Suddenly we had maneuvered past the crescent of 
a coral reef that gives Half Moon Bay its name. The 
light was a hurricane lantern held by Thomas, the 
West Indian who was to be our gardener, house man, 
errand boy and general factotum for 60 cents a day, 
three days a week. Complete with donkey, he waited 
on the little jetty to guide us ashore. We followed him 
through the cocoanut grove, where palms brushed 
against us in the enveloping darkness, to the house, 
where Florence, the cook, all six pigtails standing on 
end, waited for us with a lantern in her hand. 

There we were on a West Indian island, in a little 
space cleared from the jungle growth, with black night 
and the humming and thrumming of the tropical 
insects all about us. On a terrace, by candlelight, we 
were served dinner on Royal Doulton china. Fragrance 
of jasmine and gardenias scented the evening air. And 
later we slept, without benefit of locks, screens or 
windowpanes, five miles by sea from the nearest 
neighbor, with the sound of surf in our ears, and the 
shadowy white of netting swaying mistily above our 
heads. 

When friends say, “But what did you do all sum- 
mer?” I think of our first day on the island. From 
mid-morning, when ‘Thomas announced triumphantly, 
“I reserved a chicken for you!” as he proudly removed 
a rather wall-eyed specimen from his saddle bags, to a 
late hour that evening, when we sat on the circular 
stone terrace and looked out upon the islands with 
the fantastic names—Dead Man’s Chest and Fallen 
Jerusalem—something was happening every minute, 

To begin with, there was the view. The house, a 
soft, weathered blue, was on a point of land heading 
out into the Caribbean. The east veranda, sheltered 
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y casuarina trees, looked out upon Half Moon Bay, 
he west veranda upon a moonlit garden of white 
owers, with Brandywine Bay beyond. We explored 
he house, admired the grand piano, examined the 
xtensive library, and wondered about the cannon 
alls found on the old stone terrace. 

There was a market list to prepare for Thomas, 
nd there were menus to plan with Florence, who, for 
5.00 a month, did all our cooking and cleaning. On 
reekdays she lived in a one-room cabin on the cleared 
illside. Every other weekend she put on her best 
ellow organdy, tied up her six pigtails, and went 
ome to the other end of the island. 

That first day, the fish-and-egg man arrived out 
f nowhere armed with a machete and a handsome 
nile. He offered to supply us with yellow-tail, hogfish, 
uffalo head, purple grunt and eggs. Next came a 
x-foot native, to show us his stamp collection. A 
ttle boy followed, with a note addressed to ‘Mrs. 
falf Moon,” in which one Teresita Panterpool asked 
s for “the washing of the clothes.” 

We swam, we gathered coral, and we sunbathed on 
ne seawall. We listened to the piping of the turtle 
oves that have given their name to the island, and 
re knew why an early explorer has named it the 
island of the blest.” 

Half Moon Bay was so lovely, in fact, that we 
sIdom left it, and little minded that the only trans- 
ortation was a choice of walking miles on a jungle 
rail or sending word by the native grapevine that we 
ranted a horse or Joe Abbott’s boat to appear at a 
ated time. We had been told that any passing sail- 
oat would stop if we waved a towel, but somehow we 
ere usually too comfortable in our own corner of the 


Caribbean to bother about hunting for the towel. 
One Saturday morning, however, by request, Joe 
Abbott appeared, complete in his wine-colored coat. 
Joe was the only man on the island who could keep a 
rowboat off the rocks. With natural courtesy he helped 
us aboard, announcing gravely that he had an um- 
brella and that his boat was seaworthy. For 50 cents 
he rowed us all the way to Road ‘Town and _ the 
market, where guavas and mangoes, cocoanuts and 
pineapples were piled high. In a little store nearby we 
were invited to try a sample of freshly-baked bread, 
made in an outdoor oven like those in the Gaspé. 

When we began our walk back to Half Moon Bay, 
we passed the place at which Dutch filibusters had 
landed three centuries earlier, only to be driven into 
the Caribbean by English buccaneers. We met no one 
at all on the trail that led up five hills and down as 
many valleys. It was a far cry from the days of the 
early Nineteenth Century, when more than 100 estates 
lined the shore, and some 1,000 white men lived on 
Tortola. 

Food was simple but plentiful, and we spent less 
than $1.50 a day for all food for three people. For 
breakfasts we had fresh pineapple, mangoes, papayas 
and bananas, with guava or tamarind jelly for toast. 
Tinned cream and butter came from St. Thomas, with 
a small tax-import duty. The milk which we bought 
in town came with a price quoted as three cents “by 
the gin bottle full.” It was a rather pale brand that 
came from a discontented goat. 

Beef, though far from tender, could be used satis- 
factorily if stewed or ground. Mutton, which we feared 
was a euphemism for goat, was relegated to soup or 
stew. We had fish of all sorts, meat balls, meat loaf, 
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Native women on Tortola use gldteshioned brick ovens for baking. 
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There was a day of storm, when Peter Island and 
Dead Man’s Chest rose darkly from a slate-colored sea. } 
The surf crashed over the coral reef, and all the blos- 
soms bent with the wind. The steps to the jetty were 
blown off and buried in the sand. Seaweed piled up” 
high along the shore. Rose and purple jellyfish were 
everywhere underfoot. But afterward the sea was a 
green-blue and alive with light. And that evening the 
full moon sent a silver glow across Brandywine Bay. 

When the day came for us to leave, Thomas arrived, 
bearing a formal note from the British Commissioner 


ORTOLA 


mutton soup, eggs and chicken. Vegetables were plenti- 
ful and cheap, as one of Thomas’ marketing lists indi- 
cates: tomatoes—.03; cabbage—.10; mangoes—.02; alli- 
gator pears—.04; pigeon peas—.04; potatoes—.04; meat— 
.30; and bananas—.07. Mangoes, guavas and cocoanuts 
came from our own property much of the time. 


Our occasional weekends at Pasea Hall, where the 
agricultural director’s family lived, were like a return 
to Scotland, for there we had porridge for breakfast, 
scones for tea, and apple tart for dinner. Tennis at 
Government House on Saturdays was a ritual. And on 
Sundays we sat in the Government House pew, sur- 
rounded by native women in freshly-laundered organdy 
dresses, wearing shoes that they had carried to the 
church door. How they sang out the familiar hymns! 
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Brush teeth 3 times a day 
—home or away! Help 
prevent tooth decay... 
refreshes breath. Carry 
toothbrush kit in pocket, 


Thomas. 


Be THE DATEs of July 29 
and August 7, Seattle becomes 
a Port of Pleasure with staging of 
its annual maritime carnival, the 
Seafair. 

There will be sideshows, street 
dances, firework displays, cowboy 
and Indian shows, music festivals, 
costume balls and a galaxy of more 
than 100 events on land and water. 

Being of a seagoing heritage, 
Seattle will have a sailboat regatta, 
salmon-fishing derbies, crew and 
outboard races, water-ski shows and 
free cruises on the picturesque city 
lakes. The climax comes on the 
final day with the running of the 
world’s championship Gold Cup 
Race on Lake Washington. 

Highlight of the Festival is a 
thrilling stage and pool show, the 
Aqua Follies, running from July 28 
to August 10. 

To open the Seafair, hordes of 
fierce “‘pirates” led by Davy Jones 
stage an invasion of Seattle. Their 
ten-day reign of terror includes 
Kissing pretty girls, kidnapping the 


on stationery stamped with the crown and engraved — 
“On Her Majesty’s Service,” giving us permission to_ 
use the Lady Kate for the return journey to St.” 


By morning we had left the Virgin Islands far be- J 
hind, but not without a very fond feeling for that | 
“demi-semi-populated island, yclept Tortola,” of which # 
the early settler wrote. For us that summer it had truly ~ 
been an island of the blest. @ 


SEATTLE SEAFAI 


out for Seattle gala. 4 


Gold Cup Race is run on Lake Washington. E 


ing through miles of city streets 


purse, keep in desk. c 

ase bios awed. Bulitcies mayor and in general causing and boulevards. 

folding toothbrush, tube a ‘5 4 
cE deniodsnt. tn pleat confusion. For sportsmen, young and old, — 


case (‘“‘cigarette-pack” 


size). At Dept., 
Drug stores, 
Beauty shops. 


Tote-Brash lac., Chicage 14 
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FOE BRUSH 


The grand parade on July 30 is 
a spectacular affair with hundreds 
of lavishly decorated floats, bands, 
marchers and mounted units mov- 


there is a golf tournament, bowling, ~ 


tennis, badminton, archery, rifle 


matches and sports-car races. It all 
adds up to ten days of festivity. @ — 
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RAVELING BY steamer down the Danube has been a classic tourist jaunt 
these last hundred years. Today, what gives the trip added piquai 


the steamer passes through the Soviet Zone of Austriz 


y is that 


The modern trav 


seated comfortably on deck with camera and binocu- 
lars, can enjoy the pioneering sensation of taking a 
peek behind the Iron Curtain. 

The river trip goes from Passau—the last Bavarian 
town on the German-Austrian frontier—along 185 
miles to Vienna. The first section, from Passau to 
Linz, runs between the American Zone on the right 
and the Russian Zone on the left, with occasional 
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STEAMER ROUTE 


halts at villages on both banks. From shortly after 
Linz, through to Vienna, the Russian Zone is on 
both sides. 

That latter section has been open to American, 
British and French nationals only since August, 1953. 
In that month, quite unexpectedly, the Russians quit 
controlling all movements into and through their 
Zone. Legally speaking, they have a right to demand 
a “Gray Card”—a travel permit issued to Allied na- 
tionals. In practice, throughout 1954 and until the 
time of writing, the Soviets have made no move 
towards restoring their former controls. On visits 
back and forth to Vienna last year, I crossed the 
Soviet Zone sixteen times without once being halted 
at Zonal control-posts. 

However, even though Gray Cards are presently 
not required, American citizens are officially advised 
to obtain them nonetheless, in case of a sudden switch 
in Soviet policy. Applications for Gray Cards are 
handled by American consuls abroad, or by the Allied 
High Commission Permit Office, c/o U.S. State De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. For the river trip, in 
strictness a Soviet endorsement of the Gray Card is 
needed. That can mean several weeks’ delay while 
the application is referred to Vienna. So travelers 
should apply well ahead of their departure. 

If there’s no time to get the Soviet-endorsed Gray 
Card, U.S. citizens can still take the river trip from 
Passau to Linz, and from there could travel by road 
or rail to Vienna, for which no Russian endorsement 
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Steamers give tourists view of Soviet zone. 


of the Gray Card is needed. Alternatively, anyone 
doing the journey in reverse, from Vienna to Passau, 
can obtain a correctly-endorsed, Gray Card within two 
days on the spot in the Austrian capital. 

It’s sad that this minor formality—which, in prac- 
tice, will probably never be required—has made many 
travelers pass up the Danube trip. The steamer jour- 
ney goes through some of Europe’s most beautiful 
scenery. A day on the Danube is truly the highlight 
of any European tour. So don’t let the words “Rus- 
sian Zone” put you off. 

The First Danube Steam Navigation Company— 
D.D.S.G. for short—was founded by two enterprising 
Englishmen, John Andrews and Joseph Pritchard, in 
1828. In the following year they ran their first steamer 
the Maria Anna, and in 1834 the first steamer passed 
the Rumanian Iron Gates on its way down to the 
Black Sea. 

Despite later competition from road and rail trans- 
port, the steamship company held its own in the 
tourist field. In pre-war days, a fleet of over twenty 
vessels plied regularly on the four-day trip through 
Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia and Rumania—a constant 
source of nostalgia to older crew members. Most of 
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Danube River divides American, Communist zones at city of Linz. 


the fleet was sunk or destroyed during the war. Now 
only eight steamers remain—quite sufficient for the 
restricted journey through Austrian territory alone. 
Plans were made in 1954 to re-open steamer journeys 
to Budapest, the Hungarian capital, but the project 
fell through owing to insufficient bookings. 

The steamers are the Mississippi-type of paddle- 
boat. Cabin accommodation is simple, rather than 
luxurious. Several of the steamers, incidentally, were 
used until 1952 as floating hotels, tied up at the Linz 
quayside to help supplement the shortage of accom- 
modations. All cabins are fitted with running cold 
water. Hot is obtainable, given time, by pressing the 
Kammerfrau_ bell-push. 

Price of the twelve-and-a-half-hour journey from 
~Passau to Vienna is $2.60—much cheaper than by 
road or rail. Because the steamer leaves Passau at 
7:00 a.m., having a cabin is a great convenience. You 
can then dine and sleep overnight on board, instead 
of staying at a Passau hotel and rising at dawn or 
worse. 

An upper-deck double cabin from Passau to Vienna 
costs $2.80, service and taxes included. The best 
bet is to make a reservation well ahead to avoid 
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having to make do, with a below-deck cabin at $2.00. 
For the 80-cent difference, the upper-deck traveler 
gets far more than 80 cents’ worth of extra comfort. 
You can spend part of the day admiring the passing 
scenery in seclusion whereas the below-deck traveler 
would need a periscope. 

Customs formalities take place on the Bavarian 
landing-stage at Passau. But anyone staying over- 
night on the steamer (which counts as Austrian ter- 
ritory) can return ashore to Bavaria merely by pro- 
ducing his passport. 

Passau itself is well worth a visit. Its location at 
the confluence of three rivers—Danube, Inn and Ilz 
—make it one of the world’s most perfect sites. It’s 
easily reached by railroad from Frankfurt for $7.00 
one-way, second-class. 

It’s at Passau that travelers usually make their own 
decision on that controversial question: What color 
is the Danube? 

In practice, Johann Strauss’s favorite river is only 
blue if seen in the right light and with the right 
color spectacles. At Passau, the Danube is semi-solid: 
a luscious syrup of brown mud scooped from the 
Bavarian plains. There, alongside the ancient fortress 
of Oberhaus, the main stream is joined by the black- 
hearted [lz—a small tributary which is quite over- 
whelmed by the opposition, and which merely adds 


Memorial honors first Red troops to enter Vienna during war. 
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a darker tinge to the thick, powerful Danube potage. — 


It’s the River Inn that gives the Danube its pre- 
dominant hue. Having gorged on limestone from the 
Austrian Tyrol downwards, the Inn has understand- 
ably acquired a greyish-green complexion. For a mile 
after their confluence at Passau, the Inn and _ the 
Danube flow side by side, gradually mingling their 
colors. Then the Inn—bigger and broader than the 
main river itself—triumphs, and the green predom- 
inates. Further downstream, the Danube dumps most 
of its heavy cargo of Bavarian mud, Austrian lime and 
international sludge onto spits and shallows that 


Ancient fortress of Oberhaus stands majestically on hill crest near Passau, ‘City of 3 Rivers,’ 


make navigation rather tricky along this stretch. 

The first section of the journey, from Passau down 
ton an Z-1S certainly the most dramatic part of the 
river trip. The fast-flowing Danube has carved deep, 
1,000-foot gorges in the timber-clad rock. Mile upon 
mile goes by with nothing but the song of birds to 
compete with the steady beat of the steamer’s paddles. 
Villages are far apart, and only an occasional farm- 
stead breaks the pattern of green and gold. 

The comparison with that other river classic of 
European travel—the Rhine steamer journey from 
Bonn to Bingen—is striking. The German river is 
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primarily a transport artery. Major railroads and 
highways on both banks thunder with non-stop traffic 
and a ceaseless procession of powerful tugs haul 
their strings of 5,000-or-6,000-ton barges. 

Along the Danube, however, the steamer meets 
only a few German or Yugoslav tugs—the latter us- 
ually being mistaken for Russian, thanks to lettering 
in the Cyrillic alphabet. In the wilder sections there 
is no sign of humanity, apart from some village row- 
boat hugging the reeds and competing with the 
herons for fish. 

In one respect, the Danube and the Rhine are 


where Danube is joined by Ibz, Inn. 


much akin: every few miles stand legend-haunted 
rocks, historic monasteries and ancient battlegrounds 
that call forth romantic anecdotes in every guide book. 
In addition, both rivers provided much-favored build- 
ing sites for robber barons who preyed on passing 
merchants and held promising captives to ransom. 
Their most famous catch was Richard the’ Lionhearted, 
imprisoned at Durnstein on his way back from the 
Crusades in 1192. 

From Passau to Linz, the steamer is usually half 
empty. The wise traveler has already rented himself 
a deck chair for twelve cents. In my experience, none 
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of the steamers has more than twenty deck chairs for 
rent, and the wooden benches that line the steamer 
rail can become extremely hard, long before the 
twelve-hour journey is over. 

At Linz, the only industrial town on the Danube 
trip, the crowds stream aboard: Austrian families, 
lengthy crocodiles of school children and _ tourist 
groups homeward bound for Vienna. Foreigners are 
rare, for the Danube has been too long off the travel 
agencies’ map. 

The steamer makes a good vantage point for admir- 
ing the variety of Austrian folk-costume: schoolboys 
in shiny leather shorts, reputedly handed down like 
family heirlooms; pot-bellied fathers, also in shiny 
leather shorts and richly-embroidered suspenders with 
a cross-strap across the chest; and buxom mothers with 
brightly-colored aprons, lacework bodices and puffed 
sleeves. It’s all genuine costume, worn unselfconsciously 
and not with the intention of selling souvenirs to 
tourists dazzled by the picturesque. 

Below, in the steamer restaurant, the atmosphere 
is pure Vienna. The day’s newspapers are arrayed in 
bamboo holders, just as in the patron’s favorite cafe. 


Sa 


Steamers pass many tiny wine-making towns between Linz, Vienna. 


Family groups comprise high portion of travelers on steamer trips. 
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The Austrians pride themselves on making the best 
coffee east of the U.S. It comes in endless variety black 
coffees, white coffees, and (best of all) coffees served 
with a rich dollop of whipped cream. 

Food and drink make only the lightest demand on 


Monastery at Melk, built in 12th Century, is seen on Danube cruise. 


your billfold. The rule in Austria is that the further 
east, the cheaper. A dollar easily covers a good four- 
course lunch or dinner. The safest order is Wiener 
Schnitzel—veal cutlets cooked in breadcrumbs and 
Apfelstroudel, the delicious Austrian version of apple 
pie. Other culinary hazards include gherkin salad, 
Hungarian goulash and stodgy dishes of lukewarm 
stewed pork. Opinions differ, but this writer is not 
sold on Austrian cuisine. To compensate, drinks 
aboard the steamer are close to the cheapest in Europe, 
with plum brandy and local-brewed rum as-the fastest 
way under the table. 

The regional wines, coming from the Wachau dis- 
trict of the Danube and from the suburbs of Vienna, 
are cheap and palatable. Certainly it’s not worth 
paying the much higher price for imported vintages 
with more familiar French or German names on the 
label. Gumpoldskirchner (a medium white wine), 
Kremser and Poysdorfer (rather sour) are recom- 
mended white wines. Among the red ones, Ox-Blood 
is as good as any. A popular thirst-quencher is called 
Gespritzter—a mixture of ordinary wine and _ soda- 
water. 

Meanwhile, time off for eating and drinking involves 
no loss of scenery. The steamer restaurants are fitted 
with wide windows that convince even the most ardent 
photography enthusiast that he won’t miss any good 
shots while enjoying refreshment. 

‘There are no restrictions on picture-making through 
‘the Russian Zone, except that military installations are 
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Tanzve, Anyone’ 


| Fee PEACOCK, anyone? Or would you preter 
a surfeit of lampreys, some good King Henry 
or gooseberry tanzye? 

Robin Howard of London, England, is pre- 
pared to rustle up such dishes. He is the owner 
of the Gore Hotel which has the only Elizabethan 
restaurant in the world: Only food made from 
the recipes of the days of good Queen Bess and 
Shakespeare is served. 

In addition to those dishes mentioned above, 
a typical menu includes boars’s head, cucumbers 
in canary wine, spring soup, royal sturgeon, royal 
salad, artichoke pie, lobster pie, salamagundi and 
syllabub. Including claret, mead and ale, cost of 
the feast is 35 shillings, about $5.00 in U.S. 
money. 

The exotic food is brought to the table by 
so-called serving wenches, pretty waitresses in 
starched, low-cut Elizabethan gowns. The atmos- 
phere is an exact reproduction of Shakespeare's 
day. There is a rush-covered floor. A musician 
sings to the accompaniment of a lute. Diners sit 
at a genuine sixteenth-century table and eat off 
wooden platters with knives and “bifurcated dag- 
gers” and smoke a replica of an Elizabethan clay 
pipe. ; 

Howard says that his two hobbies have always 
been Tudor antiquities and Elizabethan food, so 
the restaurant was a natural outgrowth for him. 
With other historians and epicures, he revived 
dishes forgotten for hundreds of years by 
deciphering old cook books and _ household 
accounts. @ 


Elizabethan restaurant uses royal crockery, silverware dated 1601. 
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RUSSIAN ZONE | 


taboo. That need hamper no amateur cameraman, for 
the Red Army discreetly keeps all its works well re- 
moved from even the most powerful telephoto lens. 

Steadily through the day, the Danube panorama 
unfolds. Peaceful tributaries add their quota to the 
ever-broadening river that has been a trade route since 
prehistoric times. Medieval strongholds alternate with 
masterpieces of Baroque. Most remarkable of all is 
Melk Monastery. Built upon a granite rock dominat- 
ing the river, the Benedictine abbey occupies the site 
of a Roman encampment. One gallery alone of the 
magnificent Baroque building is nearly 200 yards long. 

Unfortunately, the steamer makes only a brief halt 
at Melk. But anyone who decides to pass up the rest 
of the steamer journey to Vienna would be well re- 
warded by an hour's tour of the monastery and its 
church, with refreshment afterwards in the abbey’s 
ancient wine-cellar. It’s quite simple, then, to continue 
the journey by bus or train. 

From Melk down to Durnstein is a twenty-mile 
stretch called the Wachau, the wine-district that in- 
cludes some of the Danube’s loveliest scenery. At 
every river bend are smiling villages, set among 
orchards, with age-old churches, monasteries and castles 
to complete the scenic perfection. 

Finally, in the evening, the setting sun outlines a 
low range of tree-covered hills: the famed Vienna 
Woods. On the slopes overlooking the capital, coffee- 
houses and wine-taverns are preparing for their eve- 
ning clientele, who come in search of the traditional 
entertainment unchanged since the colorful days of 
Strauss. 

The steamer halts first at Nussdorf, a Vienna 
suburb alongside the Danube Canal. It’s a surprise 
to most travelers that the Danube doesn’t flow through 
the city center. Instead, the Canal stands proxy—small, 
unromantic and carefully regulated to prevent flood 
damage. 

Another twenty minutes down-river lies the end 
of the journey, with disembarkation at the Bridge of 
the Red Army—renamed thus to commemorate the 
Russian soldiers who poured across into Vienna during 
the last weeks -of the war. @ 


BULLETIN: American travelers will now find it 
even easier to make steamer trip so fully and 


effectively described above as Austria’s newly 
obtained independence assures freedom from oc 


~~ 


cupation troops “not later than Dec, 31, 1955. 
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BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


You may have seen these 
flamboyant and odd works 

of art before, but now you 

will be surprised at learning 
what they really mean 


in ancient Indian lore 


QO™ OF THE strangest and most curious sights that 
tourists can see in North America is a totem pole. 
There’s nothing else like one, unless it’s another 
totem pole—even in a Dali painting. And when you 
see whole “forests’’ of them, as you can in some places 
in the Pacific Northwest, you’ve really had a travel 
treat. 

Chances are you've probably seen totem poles in 
other sections of the country. Curio shops and trading 
posts sometimes resort to using them to attract business 
—the way tobacco shops used to sport wooden Indians. 
These transplanted totems may be authentic, but the 
chances are against it. The best places to see them— 
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for authenticity and in quantity—are in the state of 
Washington and British Columbia, Canada. 

These are real totems—as grotesque as can be, rising 
like weird sentinels above lovely landscapes. You might 
even shudder at their repulsiveness. But the more you 
look at them, the more intriguing they become. And 
you start to wonder what they really mean. 

They can mean many things. Even the “low man” 
on the totem pole has significance. And to know some- 
thing about their background, to understand the 
traditions, lore and symbolism that go into carving a 
totem, means not only getting more out of your Pacific 
Northwest sightseeing, but also taking part in a fas- 
cinating travel adventure. For then a totem is not 
merely a curiosity to look at but, rather, a part of the 
land and its people at which you can marvel. 

While totem poles or faithful facsimiles are still 
being made today, the heyday for totem carving was 
during the last half century when the Bella Coola, 
Nootka, Kwakiutl, Haida, Tsimshian and Tlingit 
tribes of British Columbia and Alaska brought the 
craft to a fine art. The best examples come from this 
period. 

Most of the poles w ere carved from red cedar logs 


Family stands by Seattle totem pole which tells history of tribe. 
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with native adzes or knives. Each tribe developed its 
own style, just as Indians of the Southwest have 
distinctive types of pottery and basketry. The 
Kwakiutls, for example, liked poles with carefully 
adzed surfaces and high relief carving. The Tsimshian 
and Bella Coola tribes preferred ornate designs loaded 
with supernatural significance. And the Haidas, said 
to be the most skillful totem pole carvers, fav ored a 
bold, massive type of pole. 

The old poles—the kind collectors drool over—were 
painted with native materials. In those days, the 
Indian didn't go to the nearest paint store for their 
pigments. They got them the hard way—black from 
charcoal, yellow trom ochers, red from crushed iron 
ore, blue from copper, and white from clamshells 
burned over a slow fire or from chalky clay dug out 
of the earth. 

When an Indian started carving a pole, he wasn’t 
just doodling on wood with a knife. He had a purpose. 
And so, totem poles generally are one of six types, 
each with a specific meaning. 

“The most common variety was the memorial or 
heraldic pole that was erected in the front yard and 
which publicized the family’s history.~Clan lore got 
its due on inside house posts, carved with crests, that 
supported the room. Frontal poles, sometimes out as 
a doorway arch, decorated the home’s entrance. If a 
family wanted to honor a recently deceased member, 
it would erect a burial pole and sometimes put the 
coffin on top. And if another Indian failed to pay back 
a debt, his creditor might put up a ridicule pole. It 
was supposed to shame the debtor publicly, but prob- 
ably also warned, others it was time to foreclose on the 
erstwhile borrower’s old homestead. 

One of the most curious poles was the potlatch 
pole, carved by the Haidas. It was erected to com- 
memorate an early form of “Indian giving”—a special 
festival called the potlatch. At such a time, the chief 
would give away all his worldly goods. But—and here 
was the rub—guests were duty-bound to pay him back 
with like gifts at some future celebration. 

So much for the poles themselves. How about the 
curious figures and designs that make the poles 
unique? 

First of all, remember that most poles were a mark 
of prestige, tracing the family tree in all its glory. 
That meant that the top figure usually was the family 
crest. Then—on down to the “low man.” Human, 
animal and mythological figures were combined in the 
most effective design to represent the family’s or 
clan’s history. Usually the figures, always carved to 
scale, were surmounted one on top of the other, over- 
lapping and interlocking in often astounding ways. 

Animal symbols were the most common way of 
representing traditions and lore. Each figure had 
symbolic meaning, rooted deeply in Indian mythology. 
The most favored ones were the frog, whale, raven, 
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eagle, thunderbird, beaver and bear. A bird would 
be represented by a beak, curved for an eagle, straight 
for a raven. Large teeth signified a beaver, the dorsal 
fin a whale and ears on the top of the head an animal. 
No ears and it was probably an old Indian gone to his 
glory. 

In short, there is more to a totem pole than meets 
the eye. The trouble is, many of the totem poles—even 
in the Northwest—aren’t true Indian totems, and few 
of them can be seen in their original settings. The 
real ones, the old ones, used to dot the coastlines of 
Alaska and British Columbia. There were a lot of 
them, too, because the Indians—firm in the belief that 
a pole should never be repaired or altered without a 
proper ceremony—found it easier to erect a new pole. 
But the poles decayed with age, and many were moved 
to more accessible sites so visitors could see them. 

But you can soothe your conscience by remembering 
that most of the totem poles of the Northwest are 
either faithful reproductions of the old poles or 
modern interpretations that capture the spirit of the 
authentic ones. 


GUIDE TO TOTEM POLE SITES: 


Thus forewarned and forearmed with an idea of . 


what totem poles are all about, you can go exploring. 
If you like to stick to beaten paths, you'll see the 
greatest collection along U.S. Route 99 from Olympia, 
Washington, north to Vancouver, British Columbia. If 
the byways call you, then you can find some 500 other 
examples of totem art by heading for the Skeena area 
north of Vancouver, Alert Bay (reached via boat from 
Vancouver) or the collection at Sitka, Alaska. And 
don’t overlook university and city museums in Port- 
land, Seattle and Vancouver, even though they aren’t 
‘off the beaten path, 

State Capital Grounds of Olympia where a com- 
memorative totem has been carved by Chief Shelton 
of the Snohomish tribe; Tacoma, where a 105-foot-high 
totem is the tallest in the world; Seattle’s Pioneer 
Square, Coleman Dock, Washelli Park and Govern- 
ment Locks where the range runs from old Alaskan 
poles to modern adaptations; Stanley Park and the 
University of British Columbia campus, featuring 
authentic memorial poles, thunderbird poles, Haida 
house poles, and a replica of a totem village; the 
Thunderbird Park in Victoria, B.C., site of one of the 
world’s finest totem collections and home of Indian 
craftsmen who carve copies of the different type poles. 

You'll find many other poles in the Northwest, each 
curious in itself, each with its own history, glamour 
and personality. Take time to meet them and to under- 
stand them and you'll enjoy a potlatch yourself—the 
kind where, by giving a little time, you'll get back a 
wealth of fascinating sightseeing, proving that “Indian 
giving” isn’t such a bad idea after all. @ 
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It’s Twice the Fun... 


when you CRUISE 


TO 


QUEEN OF BERMUDA 
OCEAN MONARCH 


Enjoy all the fun of a Furness cruise on your 
way to colorful Bermuda. Dancing, deck 

sports and swimming... one luxury class only. 
All cabins with private bath. Your fare includes 
berth, meals and entertainment on board for 
four days, round trip $125 up plus tax. 

Stop over as long as you wish. 


This summer—Bermuda, Nassau, West Indies, 
South America and St. Lawrence, Saguenay 
River Cruises. 


: St., : 
34 Whitehall ee snformation 


on 
Bermuda 


Vacations 


See Your Travel Agent 


FURNESS LINES 
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BY EVALYN SLACK GIST 


Ss Disco, hugging a wide bay near the south- 

western corner of California, is popular for its 
warm sunny climate, its homes, industries, scenery and 
sport fishing. It has long been a Naval, Marine, Coast 
Guard and commercial fishing fleet base. In addition, 
it holds an unchallenged distinction as the official 
birthplace of California. 

Being one of the state’s two great land-rimmed har- 
bors and one of the ten finest natural harbors. in the 
world, the city is not unaware of her economic impor- 
tance. Between 1944 and 1953, shipping tonnage 
almost tripled. The alert Harbor Department plans 
even more extensive facilities. 

World War II transformed San Diego into an in- 
dustrial monolith bulging with aircraft plants and 
attendant occupations. More industrial sites for light 
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Offering fun, relaxation, cove is favorite spot for vacationers. 


manufacturing and the production of electronic 
equipment are in the offing. In line with this program, 
ground was broken on Kearney Mesa, a new industrial 
center, in November by a local electronics firm. An 
over-all plan is underway that is hoped will establish 
the San Diego area as the electronics center of the 
western U.S. 

For all this industrial growth, San Diego is geared 
to lure tourists. A calendar of special events lists some- 
thing of interest for nearly every day in the year, 
beginning with a New Year’s Day Splash at the San 
Diego Rowing Club and ranging through yachting 
regattas, golf tournaments, a Starlight Opera season, a 
Shakespearean Festival and the nationally famous 
Yellowtail Fishing Derby which attracts 60,000 
participants. 
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Nor has her historic past been neglected. Frequent 
pageants link the city with her Indian, Spanish, Mexi- 
can, Yankee and Portuguese background. You have 
only to visit historic sites or gather a handful of litera- 
ture from the Visitor’s Bureau on West Broadway to 
realize the romance of San Diego’s early days. 

Sightseeing tours to points of interest in and around 
San Diego are so well organized and inexpensive, 
many prefer them to driving their own car. 

You might begin a day’s outing with a two-hour trip 
through Balboa Park ($2.75). This 1,400-acre recrea- 
tional area contains a world-famous zoo (admission 
40 cents). Around 3,000 wild animals, snakes and 
birds are displayed in natural settings. Two of the 
world’s largest bird cages are here, one rising above a 
towering tree. You'll see pink flamingoes, great storks 
and awkward ostriches. Galapagos turtles, weighing 
500 pounds, lumber about. The only Koala bears 
outside Australia and gorillas captured in French 
Cameroon in 1949 are stellar attractions. 

For fifty cents (children 25 cents) an inner park 
bus tour, with a trained lecturer, is restfully enter- 
taining. You can carry a picnic lunch or dine for 
about $2.50 in the Del Moro Cafe. 

A three-hour tour of the city ($3.25) is climaxed by 
a visit to ancient Point Loma Lighthouse, a National 
Monument said to be visited by more people annually 
than the Statue of Liberty. 

You can take an exciting trip to Tijuana, Mexico, 
for $3.75, including border charge. During the three- 
and-a-half-hour jaunt you get some idea of border life. 
Avenida Revolucion, the main business street, is 
jammed with shops and shady arcades where enchant- 
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ing Mexican handicrafts may be bought for a few 
cents. Blue, seagreen and dull-yellow hand-blown 
glassware, silver jewelry, hand-painted skirts, embroid- 
ered blouses and quaint straw toys are favorite loot. 
You can pack your choice in an odd-shaped_ basket 
and return to San Diego without paying duty if your 
purchases are under $10.00. A 24-hour stay entitles 
you to bring back $200 in Mexican wares. 

Mexican trips, taking in horse racing, bull fights 
and jai-alai games, are also scheduled. Bull fights are 
usually held Sunday afternoons with the audience 
seated around a steep wooden ring. Mexican girls toss 
bright-colored scarves to the matadors who throw 
back the tributes with flashing, provocative glances. 
About 4:00 p.m., a vaquero in dazzling garments rides 
into the arena, sweeps off his sombrero and asks per- 
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Popular tourist attraction, Ramona's Marriage Place in Old Town, San Diego, was setting for famous nove Ramona, is now museum. 


i LEO AOE i 


Tourists delight in visiting famous Old Spanish Lighthouse. 
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mission to start the fight. Truvpets blare, the mata- 
dors, accompanied by picadors,parade in, the gate is 
raised, out rages the specially-bed bull and the show 
is on. 

An all-day tour to Palomar Jbservatory, the huge 
silvery dome atop Mount Pajmar housing the 200- 
inch Hale Telescope, costs $8:5, plus whatever you 
spend for luncheon in PalomarGardens. The view is 
breathtaking as your bus climb:the “Highway of the 
Stars” on the south slope of 6,26-foot Palomar Moun- 
tain. Located on a 720-acre piteau, the twelve-story 
observatory dwarfs everything. Here, in unpolluted 
air, amid cedar, pine, black o& and spruce, astrono- 
mers make pictures of other pinets 300,000,000 light- 
years away. You are permittedio walk up a stairway 
to the heart of the dome and ww the largest telescope 
in the world through thick giss walls. Long before 
the white man’s day, Palomar Muntain was a favorite 
Indian hunting ground, 

For my money, the San Dieg: Harbor Excursion on 
the Silvergate is a bargain at $15 (children 90 cents) - 
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You leave the doé\at the foot of Broadway. The two- 
hour cruise covexs,about 25 miles. The Silvergate 
swings down the Embarcadero, past the beautiful 
Civic Center. Ya get an _ ever-to-be-rremembered 
water’s eye view 6/the naval fleet, hundreds of slim 
pleasure crafts ad the whole fishing fleet rocking 
at anchor. 

Through a pulic address system, a trained guide 
hands out bits olhistory and romance on the tuna 
canneries, shipyats, docks and romantic Coronado 
Island as your bat glides past. Aquatic bird and 
marine life also ome in for comment. You'll see 
freighters and tranp steamers loading and unloading. 
Here and there ya'll spot a Navy Shore Boat plying 
between ship anc pier while over all hangs the 
unmistakable saltytang of the sea. 

Sport-fishing bass tie-up at the Municipal Sport 
Fishing Pier at tkhefoot of Fenelon Street at Point 
Loma. They are:kippered by veterans who know 
where and how tocatch yellowtail, marlin, albacore, 
bonito, giant blacksea bass and barracuda. Some of 
the boats have sleping accommodations. All supply 
bait and rent tacks Adjacent to the dock is Marlin 
Inn, catering to anters patronizing the charter boats. 

Open party boaisto the Coronado Islands charge 
$8.75, including baitand a Mexican license. Boats to 
the La Jolla (pronanced La Hoya) Kelp Beds charge 
$8.00. Those to thePoint Loma Kelp Beds are only 
$5.50. 

There is good 
croaker, smelt, bassimackerel and halibut in the calm 
waters of Mission’ 4y. Boats and bait are available 


excellent all-year fishing for 


at convenient point 

No mention of fibing 
omit those pixies olthe sea, the grunion. Some claim 
they are pure figmots of the imagination. Those of 
us who have seen the: know them as schools of silvery 
bluish-green smelt which frequent the coastal waters 
between Baja Califonia and Monterey, particularly 
in the vicinity of Sa:Diego. Marine scientists believe 
this smelt specie exits no where else. 

During the first heh spring tides, the tiny females 
make spawning salts ashore after dark. The minute 
eggs are laid in the vet sand, to be swept out to sea at 
the proper time. Keept at top spawning months 
(April and May) its-open season on grunion. Tour- 
ists slip off shoes anl(stockings to join kindred spirits 
in excited attempts'o capture these toothsome deni- 
zens of the ocean yy hand. Nets or hooks are not 
permitted. Althoughfew or none are caught, none 
complain as it is a ese of having fun fishing. 

The beaches, hapor and inherent beauty of the 
city, combined with be lure of the Mexican boundary, 
makes San Diego aninternational playland. Scores of 
unusual attractions aeas free as air. North along the 
coast is an entrancie wonderland of exquisite sce- 
nery. La Jolla, occwying a small rocky promontory, 


in San Diego waters should 
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Spanish structures such as Serra Museum are prominent landmarks. 
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is a painting of homes and colorful gardens atop sheer 
cliffs. The La Jolla Coves and small beach bordering 
marine rock gardens are strong attractions. Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography is open to the public 
between 8:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. daily at no cost. The 
well-stocked aquarium and marine museum offer an 
excellent opportunity to study ocean life. Along the 
beach toward the north, most of the marine life char- 
acteristic of the region may be seen, including the 
fast-swimming tidepool fish or sculpin. 

Many consider San Diego’s Old Town the highlight 
of any visit. Be sure to dine at Manuel’s, 2616 San 
Diego Avenue. I particularly like the tamale pie, a 
cornmeal crust oozing highly seasoned meat and 
vegetables. Casa de Estudillo is known as Ramona’s 
Marriage Place. Helen Hunt Jackson used this 130- 
year old adobe as a setting for her novel, Ramona. 
The patio is a must for flower lovers. A plaque be- 
neath the 165-year old Serra Palm is inscribed: 
“Directly in the rear, beneath the brow of the hill, lie 
the dead of the sacred Expedition of 1769. The burial 
place of our first Unknown Soldier.” 

Other attractions in Old Town include the Plaza 
and Monument where Lieutenant Rowan first planted 
the U.S. flag, the first olive press and the old grave- 
yard with crumbling walls and faded wooden head- 
boards. 

On the hill back of Old Town is Presidio Park, 
site of the Father Serra Cross. Here was dedicated the 
first Mission in California. Nearby is the Serra Mu- 
seum. The original Mission San Diego de Alcala was 
moved to Mission Valley (east of US 395) in 1774. A 
few miles up the Valley are the remains of Padre Dam, 
constructed between 1795-97. It was the first irrigation 
dam in California. 

San Diego’s Old Spanish Lighthouse and the Ca- 
brillo National Monument stand on the tip of Point 
Loma, now a Coast Guard artillery installation. You 
are permitted to photograph the half-acre grounds 
and monument but no pictures are allowed along the 
highway leading to the site. The Lighthouse was first 
used by the U.S. in 1885. It received its name because 
so many Yankee keepers married Mexican women and 
reared Spanish-speaking families. There is no admis- 
sion charge, and gates are open between 9:00 a.m. and 
5:30 p.m. By climbing the narrow wooden stairs, you 
get a marvelous panoramic view of the ocean, harbor 
and city. 

Beautiful Coronado, on Coronado Island, has a his- 
tory as romantic as any in California. When San Diego 
was just a little Spanish settlement, two of its promi- 
nent young people, Josepha Bandini and Pedro Car- 
rillo, were married. The bride’s father presented the 
groom with 4,185 acres of grazing land, covering what 
is now Coronado and North Islands. The property 
was low and marshy. Today, North Island is a great 
Naval Air Station and Coronado Island the nationally 
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M+. Palomar Observatory opens its gallery daily for visitors. 


known resort city of the Pacific Coast. It is ten 
minutes by ferry from San Diego (35 cents for car 
and driver, ten cents for each additional passenger) 
and 45 minutes by car via the Silver Strand. 

Hotel del Coronado, with its odd conically shaped 
tower, was designed by Stanford White and built by 
John D. Spreckels, the Sugar King who threw his 
financial weight around the island about 1888. It 
still plays host to world personages. You can dine in 
either the famous Crown or Circus Room. Prices 
begin at $4.00. For half that, you can eat at La 
Avenida Cafe on Orange Street. 

Hotel rates in and around San Diego begin at 
$4.50 for two, soaring to between $28.00 and $60.00 
in the historic Hotel del Coronado. 

Motels and trailer parks, in categories to please 
practically any taste and fit any pocketbook, are 
geared to your convenience, whether you spend a 
week or a year. Restaurants, famous for their steaks 
as well as their Spanish cuisine, are plentiful, and 
fine shops abound. 

Often referred to as the Queen City of Southern 
California, San Diego, with its Harbor of the Sun, 
its scenery and climate, its history and industry, its 
pageants and fishing fun, is indeed both a tourist 
and home-seeker’s paradise. @ 
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-roamin’ the 
globe with 


cture, removing an eyesore— 
1d adding new hordes to the 
ady jammed buses. Across town, 
Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
s eying the west Sixties, where 
big area is slated for demolition, 


‘ium to air future arias. Even 
Jarnegie Hall may be abandoned 
wr relocation, if possible near Co- 
mbus Circle and the rising Coli- 
eum which is slated for a March, 
1956, opening, with its first event 
yerhaps an international trade fair. 
Meanwhile, promotion is on to “en- 
vance the character and prestige” 

»f crosstown 57th Street east of Lex- 
ngton and west of Broadway. Fring- 
ng Manhattan but still in the city 
imits, projects have been finally 


ykayed for a multi-million-dollar 
sridge from Staten Island to Brook- 
yn, another from the Bronx to 
Jueens and a second level on the 
seorge Washington Bridge span- 
ing the Hudson. Also on Staten 
and, South Beach is being spruced 
id enlarged to a $6,460,000 total. 
mere $94,400,000 is to be spent 
4 New York City just to provide 
acilities for parking 41,500 cars. 
id, come June, autos will be 

: yeed-checked by radar on ap- 
aches to the city, and also along 

1 expressways as the East Side 

e. Then, of course, there’s the 
sought Second Avenue subway 

h may yet materialize. All this 

nd no interruption in residential 
ne or tourist attractions. Wow! 
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EVERYBODY’s plans work out, soon even New Yorkers won’t recognize 
New York. Trains have ceased running on the elevated over Third 
enue, and work is underway to rip down the old, even hazardous, 


new site for a modern audi-— 


In California's Redwood Empire, 
fourteen miles north of Jenner on 
Shoreline Highway, State Route 56, 
an ancient settlement of an entirely 
different kind can be seen at Old 
Fort Ross, once a stronghold of 
czarist Russia in the early Nine- 
teenth Century. Restored to its for- 
mer appearance and with a quaint 
Russian Orthodox Church, it’s a 
relic of bygone days tourists 
shouldn’t bypass. 


A bit of old Spain can still be 
found in the brown adobe village 
of Mesilla in the lower Rio Grande 
valley of New Mexico. Its sunny 
plaza saw an historic flag-raising a 
century ago which confirmed the 
transfer of territory to the U.S. by 
the Gadsden Purchase. 


Cuba has hopes of becoming a 
Caribbean Monte Carlo. A new 
law permits inclusion of gam- 


‘bling casinos in Havana hotels 


valued over $1,000,000, and 
beaming travel-touters expect to 
lure extra planeloads of luck 
lovers as soon as possible. 


A unique summertime drive-in 
theatre that will turn into a skating 
rink during winter, with capacity 
for 1,000 cars on 50-acre site, is 
being constructed in Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Travelers to Germany this season 


- will have new sightseeing boats . 


available for trips on Bavarian 
lakes. Biggest is the 197-foot Sees- 
haupt, built especially for service 
on Starnberger Lake in Upper 
Bavaria, carrying 1,200 persons. 


Latest catch-on in Jamaica is 
“back-a-bush digging’’—native songs 
by massive-muscled workmen who 
dig in marl pits and chant to pick- 
axe thuds. Their novel rhythms 
electrified audiences recently when 
a group of the brawny diggers sang 
for the first time at a program for 
visitor entertainment. Now, they 
are in demand at posh resorts all 
over the isle—after working hours. 


The funicular railway that goes 
up the mountain of Monserrate in 
Bogota, capital of Colombia, is a 
favorite with residents for Sunday 
outings and picnics. Monserrate 
rises 2,000 feet above the city and 
at the top is the shrine of El Senor 
de Monserrate, to whom many 
miraculous cures are attributed. 
The view is heavenly, too. 


In Mississippi, Biloxi’s annual 
Shrimp Festival will take place 
this summer on July 30 and 31 
with a gigantic boat parade, bless- 
ing of the fleet, street parade and 
other seaworthy events. Eight var- 
ious flags have flown over the 
city, by the way. 


Visitors to the Cowboy State seek- 
ing an eating adventure might try 
the Old Wyoming Chuck Wagon, 
just north of Jackson on Route 89- 
187. Genuine roundup food is 
served cowboy style in a setting that 
gives an unforgettable panorama of 
the Grand Tetons. Eatery is open 
from mid-June through Labor Day. 


That calendar change proposal 
introduced into the U.N. by India 
—see Will This Be Tomorrow’s 
Calendar?, TRAVEL, Dec., 1955—got 
a turn-down by the U.S. with a 
terse note that, in effect, pretty 
much kills the idea. 


Spearheaded by the European 
Travel Commission, a giant re- 
search project is underway to deter- 
mine the travel habits and prefer- 
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Starlit dramas will brighten travel scene in 


North Carolina this summer. Horn In the 
West (above) opens its fourth season June 
24 in Daniel Boone Amphitheatre at Boone, 
Unto These Hills debuts for sixth session 
June 25 at Mountainside Theatre in Chero- 
kee, The Lost Colony launches its fifteenth 
year July | at Manteo in Waterside Theatre 
on Roanoke Island. Outdoor spectacles all 
run to Labor Day. 


ences of Americans in Europe. Re- 
sults, probably available by the end 
of 1955, are expected to help in 
development of travel facilities 
abroad. Gee, no more warm drinks, 
cold rooms? There goes the fun! 


Don’t feed the animals is a good 
rule if you happen to see a Koala 
bear on an Australian tour. A gen- 
tle creature that sleeps in trees 
during the day, the Koala can live 
only on the leaves of certain gum 
trees found solely in Australia, and 
if he can’t get those leaves he'll 
stubbornly eat nothing else and die. 
So there. 


Current fad for foraging the by- 
ways of Europe is on powerful, 
smooth-running little motor-scoot- 
ers so popular with residents in 
Italy, France and Germany. Scooter 
tourists find most models travel 100 
miles or more on a single gallon of 
gas, and shipment home can be 
made well within the duty-free $500 
limit if you want to buy it for keeps. 


A unique event takes place in 
Bridgeport, Conn., from June 29 
through July 4: the Barnum Fes- 
tival, honoring great showman P. 
T. Everything ‘from a yacht regatta 
to a Coronation Ball is expected to 
pull more than 250,000 spectators. 
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 Egypt’s tourist officia 


cided to provide two large c 
for exclusive transportation. 
tourists during their stay in Cairo. 
Additionally, two launches will 
make Nile trips between Cairo and 
the Barrage all year. The tour or- 
ganization has also taken over Mo- 
hamed Ali’s Palace at Manial, 
Cairo, and Youssef Kamal’s Palace 
at Matariah for transformation 
into museums open to the public. 


New Hampshire is observing Va- 
cation Jubilee all year, marking its 
150th anniversary of discovery by 
white men of the Old Man of the 
Mountains, a natural profile on the 
cliffs of Franconia Notch, the state’s 
“trademark.” Varied programs of 
special events are planned through- 
out the state in celebration. 


Want to be on television? All 
you have to do is drive through 
West Virginia’s half-mile Memo- 
rial Tunnel which scans cars by 
TV to keep an eye on traffic flow 
and safety factors. It’s the world’s 
only tunnel to use the video de- 
vice. 


The City of Marked Tree in 
Arkansas has been put on the map. 
So have Flin Flon, Manitoba, and 
Maple Grove, Ohio. These are 
three of 10,000 changes incor- 
porated in Rand McNaly’s Road 
Atlas now available for only $1.50, 
an indispensable adjunct to autoing. 

Safe travel keynoted 1954’s carrier 
figures. U.S, railroads had a passen- 
ger fatality rate of only .07 per 
100,000,000 passenger-miles, with 
airlines at a fatality rate of just .08 
for each 100,000,000 miles flown. 
Scheduled airlines carried a total 


of 35,000,000 passengers in 1954— ; 


the most in history. 


Tampa, Fla., holds its annual 
tarpon fournamen from June 18 
through August 14, with prizes to- 
taling $10, 500 expected to run up 
an entry list of 5,000 eager anglers. 


Little Bangor & Aroostock 
Railroad has started serving free 
breakfasts to Pullman _passen- 
gers, an innovation other lines, 
especially long-run ones, may try. 


_ during initial four-day stay in Mex- — 


~ ances will be presented each Sa 


of waterframe: On lone Nec 5 
113-acre haven is named Eliza- 
beth Morton Wildlife Refuge i 
honor of land donor. 


Ireland’s customs-free Shanno: 
Airport, where air travelers can 
pick up bargains from Irish tweeds- 
to French perfumes, is due for ex- ; 
pansion. Plans include renovatio ig 
of the transatlantic terminal’s res- © 
taurant for increased passenger 
comfort on stop-overs or stay-ons. — 


A former Arabian palace i 
now a luxury tourist haven: Tu: 
nisia’s new Hotel Dar-Said, over 
looking the Gulf of Tunis an 
only ten miles from the Tuni: 
airport. Rates run about $4. 00 
for singles, $6.00 for double 
all with bath and telephone. 


Visitors to Norway should i 
clude Bergen on their itineraries 
if possible. Perched atop two of th 
seven hills on which the city 
founded are the two fortresses of ~ 
Sverresborg and Bergehus. A funic- 
ular railway takes visitors on up to © 
Floidfjelz, a vantage point 1,000 
feet above sea level. Stretched out — 
below is the mighty port of be : 
—an inspiring sight. 


Travelers of artistic inclinations 
will be interested in learning of the 
Mexican Art Workshop specializin 
in painting, silvercraft and Spanis 
during its ninth summer session 
from July 9 to August 13 in Taxco. © 
Five-week fee of $300 includes a 
living costs in Mexico except mea 


ico City. 

A new beat will sound out in the 
Berkshires this summer. About a 
mile from the highbrow Berkshi 
Music Festival at Tanglewood 
new spot opens July 2: the Be 
shire Music Barn devoted strict] y 
to jazz and folk music. Perform- 


day evening for hep cats and fid: 
fadists. 


Las Vegas, Nev., claims a wallo 
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ulation has zoomed in ten years 
from 10,000 to 50,000. Although 
seven multi-million-dollar plush 
resorts stretch along “the Strip,” 
there are some 31 commercial ho- 
_ tels offering year-round rooms for 
less loaded visitors. ~ 


Rugged TRAVELER Hassoldt Da- 
vis, whose I Found the Sorcerers’ 
Village ran in TRave’s April, 1953, 
peesue, has gone into greater detail 
with publication of Sorcerers’ Vil- 
_ lage by Duell, Sloan & Pearce— 
- Little, Brown. At $5.00, it is 334 
_ pages of excitement and amazement 
accompanied by a selection of 
a ine photographs. 


If you must lead a dog’s life, the 
a _ best place to do it is in Paris. Most 
_ restaurants will lay out mats beside 
-your table for your poodle and 
“some even have special canine 
menus. At choicest spots, they'll 
feed your dog first and, when he 
gets restless, assign a man to take 
him out for a walk. 


PO A od oe Spats o> ial 


ie aly oad Cacti ais 


Teachers and college kids can 
mix book lore with beach lolling 
during the University of Hawaii’s 
- annual six-week summer school 

session from June 22 to August 
2. Classes meet mornings only, 
leaving ample time for sunning 
on the sand. 
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’ Rise of travelers really interested 
in the lands they visit is given 
further indication with release of 
_ language books and records by 
_ Dover Publications of Say It in 
s Swedish and Say It in Japanese. 
% Phrase books and pronunciation 
_ records, packaged at $1.49, would 
have been “economically unfeasi- 
ble” in these languages a few years 
ago, Dover states. 


_ What do you want with your 
travel, chimes? If so, you'll be disap- 
_ pointed during the next month or 
o in London because famed Big 
Ben will be out of action for re- 
pairs. However, Big Tom, the clock 
in one of St. 
towers, will boom out as a substi- 
tute and the tones are almost 


Paul’s Cathedral’s 


Nova Scotia's Grand Pre Memorial Park, 
above, treasure house of Acadian memorial 
in heart of Land of Evangeline, will be center 
of national-scale celebrations August 15 
commemorating 200th anniversary of ex- 
pulsion of Acadians immortalized in Long- 
fellow poem Evangeline. Other fetes will oc- 
cur August I! at Moncton, August 12 at St. 
aie with added events in Louisiana as 
well. 


Familiar juke boxes flash their 
lights in some Hawaiian dining 
spots but you may be startled at 
what comes out. Along with pop- 
ular U.S. tunes you're apt to hear 
Korean, Chinese and Japanese 
records as well as Polynesian music 
—Hawaiian, Tahitian, Samoan. 
Gives an added fillip to a bowl of 
mun doo. 


President Eisenhower’s Scot- 
tish home in Culzean — pro- 
nounced Cul-lane, believe it or 
not—presented to him by the 
British government in 1945, will 
be open to visitors through Sep- 
tember, amid scenic beauty in 


_ County of Ayr. 


Rip’s Retreat at Haines Falls, 
N.Y., opening for the season May 
28, will have several new features, 
including a wooden “Dutch shoe” 
slide for kids and a half-hour ox 
cart ride down the original Rip 
Van Winkle trail—which leads to a 
lollypop jungle. Oh, boy! 


Well-arranged St. Louis Zoo has 
purchased a family of sea elephants, 
the largest members of the seal 
family which inhabit islands off 
northern Mexico. The director says 
he knows of no other zoo in the 
U.S. with such a family. 


‘ 
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Sweden is going for motels. Two 
are already open, one with 24 rooms 
at Fleninge in the south and 


another 85 miles north of Stock-- 


holm which also offers recreational 
facilities. Added motels may be 
ready by summer’s end. 


A service which Americans are 
sure to appreciate is the new Eng- 
lish section of the Havana tele- 
phone directory, a classified sec- 
tion which tells how to call long 
distance, the Tourist Institute, 
police, etc. 


Six-day seminar on present-day 
education in England, with head- 
quarters at the University of Lon- 
don, will be a feature of New York 
University’s workshop to be con- 
ducted this summer, with sidetrips 
to other lands. Group will assemble 
on June 30 at Montreal, return 
August 12. 


Two-tone cars will be further 
brightened if U.S. Rubber Com- 
pany’s latest development catches 
on. The firm has launched distri- 


bution of tires in three colors— 
brown. Rainbow ~ 


blue, green, 
lovers may even mix them! 


A steeple that never belonged to 


a church is located in Dallington, 2s 


Sussex, England. It seems a village 
squire bet friends he could see 
Dallington church steeple from his 
lawn and when he discovered he 
couldn’t he built a replica so it 
could be viewed from his front 
yard. Anybody pay off on that? 


An elaborate development pro- 
gram, designed to make the city of 
Durban in the Union of South 
Africa one of the most beautiful 


holiday resorts in the world, is in — 


gear. Nearly $6,000,000 will be ex- 
pended on erection of luxury 
hotels, an ‘“‘ice-drome,” music bowl, 


aquaplaning base and similar tour- 


ist facilities. 


A popular spot in Tel Aviv is the ¢ ; 
Brooklyn Ice Cream Bar on the — 


busy corner of Allenby Road near 
the Mediterranean seashore where 


children scramble for Eskimo pies a 
and soda pop. About a block away ~ 
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Ss Kitts’ and 
_ Curacao around—oh, that lovely 


Luxury liner that looks more like tanker is 


Britain's new, unconventional, 22,000-ton 
Southern Cross. Toe provide |,160 passengers 
with spaciousness, engines were placed aft 
instead of amidships for first time in large 
British liner. Ship is scheduled to make four 
global voyages a year, carries no cargo. 


is another bit of Americana—hot 
doughnuts made by machine be- 
Rnd a full-view window. 


A Trinidad Art Center has re- 
cently opened, showing local paint- 
ings and sculpture available for 
purchase. Visitors also have the op- 
portunity of meeting local artists. 
Also in Trinidad, the Lotus, a new 
Chinese restaurant, has been suc 
cessfully launched, with dinner 
music and a-floor show on Saturday 
nights. 


A little over 150 miles due north 
of Phoenix, in the Verde Valley, 
stands Tuzigoot National Monu- 
ment. It’s a citadel-type ruin set 
atop a high knoll overlooking the 
green fields that border the Verde 
River. Many of its box-like rooms 
have been restored and visitors can 
tour the ancient homes. An eerie 
spot is the skeleton room where 
Indians buried their dead—and 
some of the skeletons are still on 
view. 


American-built buses are being 
used to transport Moslem _pil- 
grims from the port of Jeddah 
to the holy city of Mecca. Indeed, 
another shipment went out re- 


cently—319 in facet. 


A 500-ton passenger-freighter, the 
Antilia, is now im service from 
Curacao to Aruba, Bonaire, St. 
Maarten, Saba, St. Eustatius, St. 
return. She leaves 


West Indian 1 langour!—the 
the month. There are six first-c 
and double cabins. Sample ee 


Curacao and Saba: $48.05, St. Kitts 


and St. Maarten: $13.25. 


On June 28, the Northern Arrow 


will make its first run of the season 
as an overnight summer resort train 
to Northern Michigan, providing 
both mid-week and weekend serv- 
ices from Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis and other 
points. Diesel-powered, the stream- 
liner will have a variety of sleeping 
space, lounge car, etc. Board! 


What's believed to be the most 
exclusive fishing club in the 
world is the New Orleans Tarpon 
Club, with membership restricted 
to persons who have landed tar- 
pon within the city limits. It will 
hold its annual redeo this year 
from June 18 through September 
18, if you want to try for a mem- 
bership card. 


Visitors to Bath, Somerset, Eng- 
land, a city famed for the excellence 
of its Regency architecture, are 
often intrigued by a medieval castle 
on a green hill overlooking the 
area. On closer inspection, you'll 
find it’s just a shell, put up merely 
to improve the view. Fake or not, 
it does its duty. 


Old North Church steeple in 
Boston, where lanterns were hung 
to signal Paul Revere on that °75 
ride, is to be restored, following 
last fall’s hurricane hit. Donations 
from cash to lumber to architec 
tural advice are making the restora- 
tion possible. 


Minnesota is going all out to 
attract families this season, with 
many resorts making a strong 
pitch to Mom whose vote often 
decides where the family will go. 
While some fishing camps still 
have a “men only” look, many 
new activities have been sparked 
by hotels which assure safe activi- 
ties for kids. clean, modern facil- 
ities to appeal to women. 


Cape Cod will be the scene of the 


_ guest facilities at five of its thir- 


Te ai ru ie 


ground Roman a ee 


“way Inn, Coonamesset. Eight excel 
lent eighteen-hole courses are | O- 
cated on the Cape beside numerous 
scenic nine-hole layouts. : 


Oklahoma is stepping up its 
tourist and recreation develop-— 
ment program with a $7,200,000 | 
park resort project to improve 


teen state parks. Attendance in 
1954 reached a peak arpa) 


visitors. 


=F 


The Breakers, 70-room summer 
mansion built by Cornelius Vande! es 
bilt at Newport, R.L, will again be 
open daily commencing with > 
Memorial Day. Built in 1895, it i 
still one of the showplaces of News 
port and some 200,000 have visited 
it since its 1948 opening. irs 


Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines has introduced a new type of | 
reduced fare rail ticket for travel- 
ing between Philadelphiz 
Be South Jersey resort cities. G 
for twelve trips a month dt 
summer, ticket provides coad 
transportation for “bearer” anc 
anyone” pienso him, 


You can visit a Swedish family. 
in their home during your stay i in 
Sweden if you wish. A considerabl e: 
number of Swedes from all walks 
of life have volunteered as h 
under the recently inaugura' 
“Sweden at Home” program. PI 
is aimed at greater understandin. 
between visitors and residents, with — 
no costs or other obligations i 
volved on part of visitors desirin, 
to meet teachers, lawyers, ‘stamp | 
collectors or whatever type is most 
interesting to you. 


many Visitors miss is. e: 
through the Catacombs, 


October 15, on 1 the first 
Saturday from Octe ber 1 


en 


here comes the . 


SOW BOAT! 


OLLEGE couRSEs along the Ohio during the good old summertime are a standard 
C part of Hiram College’s curriculum in the Dramatic Department. Under the Single 
Course Study Plan in effect at this small Ohio college, the academic year is divided 
into five terms of seven weeks each, with students taking only one course at a time 
instead of five courses, running concurrently. Thus the student taking a course in 


dramatics, for example, gives full time to this art for a period of seven weeks— 


WAS : 
SSH MHHAHA_A_A_ QW 
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Student garbed as clown chats with boys 
who arrived early for start of colorful play. ; 


TENTATIVE SHOWBOAT ITINERARY 


Cincinnati, Ohio—June 9-30 


Warsaw, Kentucky—July 5 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.—July 1-2 Vevay, Indiana—July 6 

Aurora, Indiana—July 3 Madison, Indiana—July 7, 8, 9 
Rising Sun, Ind.—July 4 Louisville, Ky.—July 1l-Aug. 8 


Students rehearse dance routines while others read script on deck. 


lage. x ‘ 


Clowns don pagliacci faces for their part in showboat production. 
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Crowds flock to old side-wheeler Majestic, last of showboats, at 
almost every port from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Louisville, Kentucky. 


Students demonstrate acting ability in oldtime hectic melodrama. 


with the class on a showboat that roves up and down 
the Ohio River. 

The showboat used by this group of students is 
called the Majestic. With a seating capacity of 425, 
the Majestic is the only traveling showboat left on 
the Ohio. It was built in 1923 when there were still 
fourteen such craft on the rivers. The showboat does 
not move under its own power, but depends instead 
on a diesel-powered tug. 

Operating the showboat theater includes a great 
deal besides acting, singing and dancing. It includes 
kitchen police and deck-swabbing, scene-shifting and 
costume-mending, advertising and circus parades to 
call in the customers from the lazy little towns that 
flank the quiet river. It means selling peanuts to 
fill the till, cleaning the auditorium and buying gro- 
ceries. There are 27 students in an average company 
to allow for a good division of labor, but there is 
still a lot of doubling up for everyone. Thus, the 
hero in the matinee performance may be selling sou- 
venirs during the evening show. 

In the course of a season, the Majestic makes brief 
stops at many towns and cities in four states—Indiana, 
Kentucky, Ohio and West Virginia. Repertoire in- 
cludes Under the Gaslights by Augustine Daly, Arsenic 
and Old Lace and The Drunkard, all of which are 
alternated with five acts of vaudeville. It’s a heavy 
curriculum for summer school—but fun for travelers 
who catch the showboat in town. @ 
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COPY OFTOMMY ARM 


ARMOUR 


“Maker of Champions” 


e LEARN TO PLAY GOLF 
e LOWER YOUR SCORE 
e PERFECT YOUR GAME 


You'll learn simply and easily with 
these practical “how-to-do-it” films 
as Tommy, one of golf's greatest 
teachers, demonstrates his famous 
techniques. See in slow motion 
Tommy Armour’s ‘championship 
grip, stance, swing, expert use of 
long-hitting clubs and short game. 
The silent editions have complete 
explanatory titles. 


YOU'LL SHOW THESE FILMS AGAIN AND 
AGAIN TO IMPROVE YOUR GAME! 


INDIVIDUAL FILMS ON 
THESE SUBJECTS 


1. Grip 4. Long-Hitting Clubs 

2. Stance 5. Short Game (Part I) 

3. Swing 6. Short Game (Part II) 
PRICE LIST 

8mm Silent Edition 

16mm Silent Edition . 

16mm Sound Edition 


ERIES WITH 
OUR’S BOOK 


¢ JR BEST GOLF” 
= © PLAY YOUR BE ( 
eas paiien — Complete in 6 Films 


8mm... 29:95 16mm. -- et 
Sound Edition — Complete in 3 Films 


— COMPLETE S 


16mm... 79.95 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. N.Y. 17 
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O- Monpay evening last win- 
ter a businessman hurrying 
through New York’s air terminal 
was overheard telling a_ reserva- 
tions clerk: “I want a car tonight 
in Los Angeles.” While the clerk 
took it all down, the customer 
added as casually as if ordering 
cigarettes, ““And Wednesday morn- 
ing, a car in Denver.” 

To the airline clerk the request 
did not seem unusual. Auto-renting 
is today a booming business. Last 
year over 3,000,000 rental agree- 
ments were signed by Americans— 
some for a few hours or a day, 
others for a week or more. Exec- 
utives and salesmen on_ business 
trips, vacationers who wish to con- 
centrate their precious days on 
scenic areas rather than a_ long, 
tiring trip to and from their des- 
tination—all are increasingly using 
drive-yourself cars. 

There are 40,000 rental cars in 
America, available through count- 
less little rental firms as well as 
three national chains, in nearly a 
thousand cities. Renting one has 
become almost as simple as getting 
a cab: you merely step to a coun- 
ter, produce your driving license, 
and show some credentials. Airlines 
and railroads make it even sim- 
pler by handling reservations for 
their passengers over their tele- 
graph and teletype wires. When the 
traveler alights from his plane or 
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irain he goes to a rent-a-car win- 
dow, signs up, and in a few min- 
utes is on the highway. When he 
is ready to return home, he drives 
directly to the station or airport 
and is “checked in” by an attend- 
ant shortly before his scheduled 
departure. 

Rates vary according to the sea- 
son, the city and the type of car 
required. On an average, charges 
for a Ford, Plymouth or Chevrolet 
average $7.00 a day (less by the 
week) plus eight cents a mile. This 
includes gasoline and oil: ask for 
filling station receipts; your money 
will be refunded. It also frequently 
includes fire, theft and maximum 
liability insurance, and $100-de- 
ductible collision insurance. For an 
additional $1.00 a day or $5.00 
a week, you can buy collision cov- 
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erage “down to the last penny.” 

Last summer Eastern Airlines 
alone sold 1700 Florida-Tour pack- 
ages that included use of rented 
cars on arrival. The Railroads, too, 
are pushing drive-yourself cars too. 
Early this year the Pennsylvania 
Railroad contracted with the Hertz 
Rent-A-Car System to install either 
a car-renting counter or a free call- 
a-car phone in 47 railroad stations 
in eleven states and the District of 
Columbia. Similar negotiations are 
now under way with Union Pa- 
cific, Southern Pacific and New 
York Central. 

In wintertime, Florida has 7,000 
rental cars available—5,000 of them 
in the greater Miami area. Included 
are hundreds of Cadillacs, perhaps 
a thousand convertibles. One firm 
there has a truck which during the 


pre-dawn hours tours hotel park- 
ing lots to locate its rented cars, 
clean their windshields, polish their 
chrome, check the oil and fill up 
the gas tanks. In New York City 
on a summer weekend, demand is 
so great that one firm with 700 
cars holds reservations only 30 min- 
utes beyond the agreed pick-up 
hour. Convertibles, which make up 
a quarter of the U-drive-it fleets in 
California, are being introduced in 
New York this summer. Station 
wagons have been rented there for 
years—very popular in June when 
New Yorkers are moving house- 
holds to the country. 

Most rental cars are new models, 
with radios, seat covers and auto- 
matic transmission—plus extra cush- 
ions for short drivers, heaters in 
most states, occasionally air con- 


Practical economy is family reason for hiring car. 


es = 


Rental car lets couple enjoy weekends at picturesque spots such as Colorado Rockies, yet eliminates all-year auto worries. 


ditioning in the South. Such de- 
luxe service is a far cry from the 
first drive-yourself system, started 
in Omaha, Nebraska, in 1916 by 
Joe Saunders, a 27-year-old real 
estate man. Joe put a mileage me- 
ter on the left front wheel of a 
second-hand Model T Ford road- 
ster and rented the car for ten 
cents a mile—required minimum 
three miles. His first customer was 
a traveling salesman who had a 
date with an Omaha girl. The first 
commercial renter was a Bell Tel- 
ephone man who needed a car to 
haul a couple of workers to a con- 
struction job. 

At the end of the year Saunders 
had twelve cars and a customer 
waiting list on week-ends and hol- 
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idays. He charged 35 cents extra 
for a car with a starter. By 1925 
the Saunders system was operat- 
ing in 21 states and the Chrysler 
company ran full-page ads saying 
he had purchased “a million dol- 
lars’ worth of Chryslers in one 
year.” The depression cut the sys- 
tem down to nine stations, from 
which it has since climbed to 
twenty. It is now a part of the 
National chain. 

Two years after Saunders began 
pioneering, Walter Jacobs, a young 
Ford salesman in Chicago, decided 
to try renting cars to people who 
couldn’t buy them. In 1918 he 
launched the Rent-A-Ford Com- 
pany with a dozen second-hand 
Model T’s, and added other makes 


later. By 1924 he had a 200-car 
fleet, which became the nucleus of 
the nationwide system organized by 
John D. Hertz, founder of Yel- 
low Cabs. 

Today the Hertz System is the 
largest in the country. Initially, 
the cars were Yellow Cabs built 
with passenger car bodies—a mil- 
lion-dollar mistake. Customers did 
not want automobiles whose de- 
sign marked them as rentals, and 
Hertz had to re-convert the fleets 
to standard makes. People still 
don’t want anything about a car 
that identifies it as a rental. Some 
customers, for instance, insist on 
having the same car again and 
again. One firm which has a small 
company tag on each key ring re- 
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ports that frequently the tag is 
found in the glove compartment 
when the car is turned in. 

For years Hertz tried to popu- 
larize his system’s Driv-Ur-Self slo- 
gan, but the term U-drive-it, which 
sprang up in the South, clicked. 
In the early years most rentals 
were for pleasure driving by local 
people who didn’t own cars. Today 
out-of-towners outnumber local cus- 
tomers two to one, and seven out 
of ten rentals are for business pur- 


poses. 
The big change, from pleasure to 
business driving, started during 


World War II when businessmen 
moving around the country des- 
perately needed cars at their var- 
ious stops. After the war Warren 
Avis, a young Detroiter, fresh from 
the Air Force, began building a 
new rental chain. Confident of 
aviation’s growing role in transpor- 
tation, he began grabbing rent-a- 
car concessions at airports. Soon 
all rent-a-car chains began going 
after air travelers and all airlines 
began pushing drive-yourself cars. 
_ Today there are rental operations 
at almost every airport of conse- 
quence in the United States and 
Canada. A recent Hertz survey 
showed that six out of ten of its 
out-of-town customers come in by 
air. At La Guardia Field recently 
a businessman rented a car, brought 
it in the next morning and asked 
the counterman to hold it for him 
he was flying to Dallas and back 
and would pick up the U-drive-it 
when he returned that evening. 
Incidentally, on the rare occa- 
sions when a customer disappears 
with a rented car it’s not called 
stealing, but “converting.” The 
Hertz system reports that out of a 
yearly 1,500,000 rentals it has about 
75 conversions, of which all but 
three or four are eventually recov- 
ered. Converting is held down 
largely by the experience of coun- 
termen in judging credentials, 
rather than deposits, which often 
are not even required—but some- 
times are requested simply to deter- 
mine whether the customer can pay 
his bills. Recently the Idlewild air- 
port counterman was confronted 
by a customer whose ability to pay 
seemed questionable. Asked to 
make a $300 deposit, he pulled out 
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a roll, and peeled off a $500 bill. 
In Chicago some years ago a man 
came in with his wife and quickly 
signed a rental agreement. When 
asked for identification he brought 
out a $5.00 bill and pointed to the 
signature—Henry Morgenthau. 
After the 1926 hurricane knocked 
out telephone and telegraph lines 
in the Miami area, telegrams from 
all over the country piled up at 
West Palm Beach. Western Union 
rented Hertz’s entire Miami fleet. 
Some cars were used to haul loads 
of telegrams into Miami, where 
they were sorted by areas and 
handed by the bushel basket to 
messengers in still other Hertz cars. 
Last autumn the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 
used 351 rental cars in connection 
with Hurricanes Carol and Edna. 
They were needed for making dam- 
age surveys, checking phone service 


to hospitals, police and fire depart- 
ments, arranging housing and feed- 
ing for telephone crews brought in 
from other parts of the country. 
When Hazel roared through the 
Carolinas some rental stations were 
swamped by orders from utility 
companies and Red Cross workers. 
For a week in Raleigh, business- 
men wanting a rental car had to 
queue up. 

The Bell telephone system is 
probably the largest user of Hertz 
cars, with its bills reportedly run- 
ning to nearly $1,000,000 a year. 
Hundreds of cars were rented for 
its Western Electric crews which 
rushed construction of the TV in- 
stallations across the continent to 
Los Angeles. Procter & Gamble 
uses 35 to 40 rental cars a day— 
mainly to enable its market-re- 
searchers to maintain contact with 
habits and preferences of American 


THE 


Coe of Four 


Bermuda's Largest Seashore Resort 


180-acre estate with private beach, pool, golf, tennis: 


gardens . . 


. Sailboat and fishing fleet. Starlit magic, 


dancing, superb cuisine. One of the worlds truly 


great hotels. 


HOWARD F. HOHL, General Manager 


Color folders from Travel Agents or 


BERMUDA HOTELS, INC. 


Wm. P. Wolfe, Rep. 
500 5th Ave., New York 36 
Boston * Chicago * Cleveland * Miami * Phila. * Toronto 


LO 5-1114 
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RENT and RIDE 


housewives. On a typical day P&G 
researchers driving rentals call on 
homes in and around 20 different 
cities. The company tried owning 
cars for this purpose, gave it up, 
now rents in nearly every state of 
the union. 

The FBI, Treasury agents, and 
the Pinkerton and Burns detective 
agencies are customers. In Detroit 
last fall a detective tailing someone 
rented seven different cars in three 
days, changing colors and makes so 
his suspect wouldn’t get suspicious. 

Often a salesman coming into a 
new territory will ask a_ rental 
counterman to map out a time- 
saving route to customers. Suggest- 
ing scenic drives, making hotel res- 
ervations, even selling U-drive-it 
trips which include meals and 
rooms, are now commonplace serv- 
ices. One Los Angeles agency not 
only picks a tourist up at his hotel, 
but takes him to the Freeway and 
gets him started on his route. 
Among Southern Californians it’s 
not uncommon to rent a drive- 
yourself for house guests—prevents 
tying up the family car. 

In both California and Florida 
renal traffic has become so heavy 
that tourists no longer have to 
make round trips—they simply rent 
a car in one city and drop it in an- 
other at a nominal charge. It’s pos- 
sible to rent a car in Los Angeles, 
drive up the Coast, and drop it in 
Seattle at an extra cost of only 
$35.00. The trend is toward more 
inter-city exchanges like this. 

Nearly one in ten rentals to 
women are for vacation trips. For 
example, five girls in a Milwaukee 
insurance office clubbed together 
last summer for a two-weeks tri 
to California. The 2,400 miles in 
the car cost them only $52.00 
apiece. Meanwhile four Chicago 
school teachers were driving to the 
Great Smokies, touring Virginia 
and seeing Washington at a total 
car cost of $230. Two couples up 
from Caracas rented a car at Idle- 
wild, saw New York, then in six 
weeks drove 9000 miles through the 
Eastern states and Canada. A New 
York executive who vacations in 
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TIPS 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


Wi KIND of visions do you con- 
jure up when you think of 
returning home from a vacation? Is 
everything at home in order and is 
everyone rested? Or is it late at 
night—and is the front door half 
hidden behind heaped up news- 
papers, bottles of milk, mail and 
packages? 

If you do return to such a sham- 
bles, you have just one trouble. You 
didn’t leave home properly in the 
first place. Leaving home correctly 
insures you of maximum enjoyment 
from your vacation and a happy 
return. 

Here are a few tips on an impor- 
tant part of any vacation trip—get- 
ting your home ready to get along 
without you. 

Before starting on your tour, stop 
all deliveries of milk, newspapers 
and mail. Ask your laundry and 
cleaners to hold bundles until you 
return. and get stores to hold up 
deliveries of packages. Make a men- 
tal “house-hold check list” so you 
don’t forget to turn off lights, lock 
windows and doors and empty and 
turn off the refrigerator. Turn off 
your hot water heater, and discon- 
nect electric heaters. If you are tak- 
ing an extended vacation, notify 
utility companies to discontinue 
meter-reading and have your phone 
temporarily disconnected. And don’t 
overlook your pets and _ potted 
plants. If you’re not taking your pets 
along, be sure they’re provided for. 
It’s preferable to board them at a 
kennel, but if this is not convenient, 
leave them with a reliable friend. 
House plants should be “boarded’’ 
or an agreement made with a friend 
to come in and care for them. 

Safety measures are equally im- 
portant in proper leave-taking. Noti- 
fy police of your departure and ask 
them to keep an eye out for tres- 
passers. Leave an extra key with a 
neighbor or relative for use in case 
of an emergency. 

Leaving home properly is your 
best guarantee of returning right. @ 


the Rockies rented a car in Denver | 


for a month every summer for 2 
years. One of the longest mileage 


run up in a drive-yourself was that 
of an Englishman who in 1935 | 
brought his family to Colorado and — 


in five months drove 30,000 miles. 


Car renting in Europe, mainly ~ 


by tourists, has boomed in the past 


seven years. In 1954 the American | 


Automobile Association alone ar- — 


ranged 2,032 European rentals— — 
compared with 288 in 1948. Alto- ~ 


gether, the AAA estimate 5,500 _ 


American families drove rented cars 
in Europe last year. France, which 
in 1939 had only 25 car rental 
firms, now has 210. In 1950 the 
French National Railways, in co- 


operation with rental firms, started — 


a drive-yourself service which today 


John D. Hertz pioneered car-renting system. — 


covers 95 cities. All three American 


rental chains have tie-ups with 
European rent-a-car firms. Four of - 


the largest companies in England 


have agents scattered over the con- — 
tinent.) These chains, the AAA or 


a travel agent can now reserve a 


car in Europe as easily as a hotel } 


room. 


In Paris and on the Riviera the — 


principal customers are Americans, 


who on the average rent for two | 


weeks and drive 2,500 miles—a far 


cry from Joe Saunders’ three-mile — 


minimum back in Omaha! 


S Mas I 


= DAS ee 


You, too, can increase your travel — 


enjoyment by hiring a car by the — 
week, month or for just a weekend — 


in the country. @ 
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Banff and Lake Louvise—Cloud-pierc- 
ing peaks reflected in mirror lakes— 
ski runs, trout pools, creatures of the 
wild! Canada’s gems of scenic grandeur 
in a masterpiece of motion picture 
photography. The camera gives you the 
experience of an actual visit as you 
explore the sky-line trail, see fishing 
at its best and meet the Stoney Tribe 
of Indians. Discover, too, why skiing 
enthusiasts constantly journey to this 
St. Moritz of North America. Canada’s 
picturesque playground is an excellent 


travel film subject that all will enjoy. 
For sale or rent. 10 mins. B & W 8MM, 16MM Sil. & Sa. 


IN NEW YORK, IT'S THE 
GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


LOCATION on smart . 
57th Street between Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway 
...One minute to 

Central Park...Two 
minutes to Radio City 

—a few short steps 

to the new Coliseum. 


VALUE from $4.50 a day 
single—$6.50 a day 
double. Even lower by 
the week or month. 


ACCOMMODATIONS— 
Light, airy, spacious 
rooms and suites— 
rivate tub bath, shower, 
radio, TV and air 
conditioning if desired. 
The furnishings are 
new and colorful. Of 
special interest to 
families are the 
complete kitchenette 
studio apartments. 


“Te GREAT 
NC )RTHERN 
HOTEL 


118 W. 57 ST.,N.Y.19 
TEL. CIRCLE 7-1900 
IWLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


GREAT 


GREAT 


i 


WRITE FOR 
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SCREENED FOR 


Bermuda—Bermuda presents invitingly 
all the reasons for her popularity in 
the many unusual attractions seen in 
this film. This semi-tropical island 
paradise in the Atlantic is a favorite 
Winter resort and playground for 


Americans. The camera roves from 


the quaint streets of very British towns 
to the broad sandy beaches, gay fishing 
parties and yachting activities of the 
sheltered bays. Here is more of Ber- 
muda in one film than any tourist 
might see on an extended vacation 
trip. 

For sale or rent. 10 mins. B& W 8MM, 16MM Sil, & Sd. 


Paris—Here is a Frenchman’s Gay 
Paree! Sit down at a sidewalk cafe and 
watch the world go by. Go to the top 
of the Eiffel Tower, stroll along the 
Champs Elysees to the Arch de Tri- 
umph, Place de la Concorde, Notre 
Dame and all the famous architectural 
landmarks. Have a seat in the salon 
of Jacques Fath and watch the beauti- 
ful models display exquisite fashions. 
At night, travel to Place Pigalle for 
glimpses of obscure night clubs and 
gaudy cafes where champagne corks 
pop as the famous Can Can is per- 
formed. Capital of love, city of gaiety 
and laughter, once you’ve seen this 
film you won’t forget it. 

For sale or rnt. 10 mins. B & W 8MM, 16MM Sil. & Sd. 


Columbia Adventure—Natural link 
between the United States and Can- 
ada, the Columbia River drains one of 
the most scenic areas of the world. In 
this film we go with a family of four 
from the State of Oregon on a motor 
trip along the river’s course, from its 
mouth at the Pacific to its watershed 
high in the Canadian Rockies. Narra- 
tion by the engineer-father gives a 
pleasant informality to the film and 
guides us through the trip North, to 
meet their Toronto cousins at Eisen- 


hower Junction. 
Free loan to schools, institutions, groups. 13 mins. color 


SCREENING NOTES 


To rent or purchase a projector and 
screen, consult your classified telephone 
directory, your local camera shop, audio- 
visual dealer, or write to Screened for 
Travel, 50 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. Address 
this department for assistance in rental or 
purchase of any films described, All films 
are lomm sound unless otherwise noted. 


Israel—Building A Nation—This film 
story reflects the age-old problems of 
desert-like regions in the Near East. 
It shows how generations of Arabs and 
Jews alike have lived meagerly on the 
poor land. Jews, today, are migrating 
to the region. By bringing knowledge 
and money from all parts of the world, 
they are developing the land. Eager 
young immigrants are continually join- 
ing their friends and families in Israel. 
Many newcomers are encouraged to 
settle in farm-village communities, for 
more hands are needed in the fields. 
All of them work together toward the 
common goal—to make their new 


homeland a strong nation. 
For sale or rent. 20 mins. black & white 


Land of Bubbling Waters—A motor 


trip from Vancouver through Koot- 


enay, Jasper, Banff and Waterton 
National Parks, with stopovers at 


Radium Hot Springs in Kootenay Na- 
tional Park, the Hot Mineral Springs 
at Miette in Jasper National Park, the 
Upper Hot Springs of Sulphur Moun- 
tain and Cave at Banff National Park, 
takes the viewer through some of the 
most spectacular scenery of British 
Columbia and Alberta. 


Free loan to schools, institutions, groups. 12 mins. color 


HANDY ORDERING COUPON 


FILM LIBRARY 

NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


Please send me additional in- 
formation on the following films. 


Please specify size. 


-]8MM_ [] 16MM silent 
r] 16MM Sound 
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FLYING ss 
FISHERMEN 


Fishing Amid Picturesque Snow- 
i 
yA DVENTUR = 


“a ' 
FISH 


Preparing to board seaplane for other parts of Alaska, family proudly displays giant salmon caught recently. 
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capped Alaskan 


Vaeation Venture 


Wi ONLY two weeks at their 
disposal, Ray Peterson and 
his family nevertheless spent an 
unusual vacation. They took a 
good look at one of America’s most 
magnificent regions: the Katmai 
National Monument in Alaska. 
By plane, the Peterson family 
visited this virgin land of the Val- 
ley of Yen Thousand Smokes. 
From Anchorage, Alaska, they flew 
in an amphibian ship down the 
Aleutian chain to Naknek, the 
jumping-off airfield for the long 
run down the Aleutians and the 
Privilof Islands. However, their 
eyes turned southwestward to a 
forbidding range of snow-clad 
mountains. Very few people have 
been beyond them except pilots, 
explorers, prospectors and _ scien- 
tific groups. But by plane it was 
only a matter of minutes to climb 
up and over them, looking down 


Flying makes travel easy in this hilly region. 
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fie; ? avy Pye 3s ix 43 


Arising early in morning, family, friends meet to lay out plans for day's fishing route. 


Casting for trout from river banks in Klondike lakes usually gets fine results. 


at both extinct and active volcanos 
en route. Once over them, the 
family found an endless range of 
beautiful lakes between the moun- 
tains. 

Their plane glided down smooth- 
ly and coasted into shore. Here, 
nestled into the brush, was a snug- 
fishing camp, complete with cook 
and clean beds. For the next few 
days, they fished, hiked or explored 
by boat the winding reaches of the 
mountain rivers that feed these 
lakes. Often in the evening they 
stood by the hour to watch one or 


more of the many volcanos in the 
park that from time to time “blow 
their top.” 

But fishing was the big thrill— 
for all the family, too! Mother and 
the kids were right in there with 
light-weight rods, catching their 
share. In fact, little sister caught 
the record one of the trip—a twenty- 
pound salmon. But even the small- 
est would please most fishermen as 
salmon and rainbow trout average 
ten to fourteen pounds. Mackinaw 
and grayling, all fast fighting fish, 
were also caught. And back at camp 
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Amphibian plane taxis up to campsite at Battle bringing supplies, equipment to family. 


was a good cook who knew just 
what to do with them. 

Each day, their plane returned 
to pick them up and whisk them 
off again over another mountain or 
volcano to more gem-like lakes and 
another comfortable camp. 

Once they dropped down to a 
body of water with an outlet to the 
sea. Here on a river flat the chil- 


Dif 


dren were intrigued at seeing huge 
brown bears standing in the water, 
scooping up luscious salmon with 
their paws. 

For a whole week, the Petersons 
never saw another human being 
except the guide and the cook. 
Face to face with virgin nature, the 
family lived outdoors all day long. 

In between fishing, they would 


the 


nm 


EEL “Male half of family show off large catch. 


Vibe 


Snow-capped mountains dwarf avid anglers wading into one of Alaska’s beautiful lakes. 
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play along the beach or explore the 
shoreline. On the bright green 
fringe near the snowy tops of the 
mountains, they would often see 
mountain sheep or goats. And 
sometimes they would gather end- 
less varieties of the many beautiful 
flowers that grow in Alaska. 

Then, in the evening, tired with 
a day of excitement from fighting 
game fish, they would stand on the 
beach in respectful awe to watch 
the amazing Alaskan sunset behind 
the towering mountains of the spec- 
tacular Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes. @ 
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vacationing in the 


DOMINICAN ALPS 
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Hotel Montana in Jarabacoa, Dominican Re- 
public, easily accessible by car although 2,280 
feet high, is favorite of vacationers, tourists. 


oa pee WELL known for its 
Caribbean coastal resorts, espe- 
cially those in and about its capital 
city, Ciudad Trujillo, the Domin- 
ican Republic is being re-discovered 
by American tourists as a moun- 
tain playground as well. 

Completion of two ultra-modern 
mountain-resort tourist havens, the 
Hotel Montana, near the summer- 
autumn pleasure spot of Jarabacoa 
and the Hotel Nueva Suiza, on 
highlands near the mountain town 
of Constanza, provides bases from 
which tourists may see for them- 
selves why the Indians _ before 
Columbus called the country 
Quisqueya, “Mother of Lands.’ 
And by their elevation, they may 
help visitors to leisurely contempla- 
tion of what Christopher Columbus 
reported to Queen Isabella was 
“the most beautiful land under 
heaven.” 

The Dominican Republic is 
crossed by three mountain chains, 
of which the Cordillera Central in 
the heart of the country is the high- 
est. From the Haitian border, on 
the northwest, this chain runs 
southeast across the republic, rising 
to majestic heights topped by frosty 
Pico Trujillo, well over 10,000 feet, 
the Everest of the Caribbean. 

Residents of the capital and of 
other Dominican coastal cities are 
justifiably proud of their new 
mountain resorts. They readily 
proclaim that any visit to Ciudad 
Trujillo should be rounded out 
with a dash by car or plane into the 
mountains. Visitors are urged to 
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go to the aristocratic provincial 
capital of Santiago de los Caballer- 
os, second city of the republic and 
mistress of the lush tropical valley 
of the Cibao, which spreads a car- 
pet of fertility between the north- 
ern and central mountain ranges. 

Until recently, it was a rugged 
junket into the mountains, since 
there were few public resort facili- 
ties open to tourists. But all this 
has changed. Nowadays, with the 
completion of the Montana and the 
Nueva Suiza hotels high in the 
Cordilleras, and the opening of the 
elegant Hotel Matum in Santiago, 
together with a remarkable im- 
provement of roads and increases in 
domestic plane service, this part of 
the country beckons all visitors who 
seek something unique in_ the 
tropics. 

The mountain resorts already 
seem to have acquired a special 
appeal for first-or-second-v intage 
honeymooners, writers and artists 
who want to meditate or just vege- 
tate. They attract also traveling 
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Nestling in exotic pine-clad mountains 4,000 feet up, new 56-room deluxe Nueva Suiza, constructed recently, is tourists’ delight. 


sophisticates who get a kick out of 
the incongruity of long-needled 
pine forests on lofty mountain slopes 
only a hop, skip and jump from 
banana plantations and rice pad- 
dies in the tropical valleys below. 
It is a new experience for anyone 
who can appreciate the inexpensive 
luxury of a Swiss vista from the 
open patio of the Nueva Suiza or 
from beside the spacious open-air 
pool and terrace of the Montana 
Hotel, while remembering that he 
is less than 150 miles from the 
Riviera-like Caribbean beach resort 
of Boca Chica with its waving 
palms, bougainvillea, African vio- 
lets and tepid, aquamarine salt 
waters of a coral-built lagoon. 
The Hotel Montana, as yet the 
easiest-reached by car from Ciudad 
Trujillo, is, as its name indicates, 
a mountain lodge. It stands 2,280 
feet above sea level, with an average 
summer-fall temperature of 65° 
Fahrenheit. It nestles in the lofty 
Cordillera Central in the heart of 
the country. Temperate-zone flora 


and fauna abound here, and flam-§ 
ing poinsettias contrast vividly with: 
evergreen pines as the visitor’s car 
Ww ae past waving palms and cocoa’ 
in the low iande: and above the 
coffee plantations on the upper 
slopes. Temperate fruits, such as 
strawberries, cherries, apples and] 
pears, grow well at the level on™ 
which Se hotel is built, while the 
bright royal-blue of the skies and | 
the cotton puffs of the dazzling’ 
white clouds never fail to remind 
the visitor that he is still in a 
tropical land. } 
The Montana is built in ran 
style and is finished on its upper 
level in native hardwoods. Its lov ely 
terraces and guest-room balconies” 
overlook the landscaped swimming” 
pool whose waters come from fresh 
and gurgling mountain streams. 
On a clear day, the breathtaking 
mountain view to the west extends 
to Pico Trujillo and its lofty com- 
panion, La Rucilla, sometimes” 
called Pico del Yaque, and encom- 
passes a number of lesser moun-— 
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ains in the vast, impressive chain. 

The Montana’s tile-floor dance 
yavilion is exceptional in the trop- 
cs. In addition to the exquisite out- 
loor pool.and garden terraces, the 
esort boasts a broad lobby, breeze- 
wept dining terrace and an open 
ireplace on the lower level where 
my unseasonal evening chill may 
ye banished by a pinelog fire. 

Singles are $9.00 and $12.00 per 
lay, American plan. Doubles are 
15.00 to $17.00. The less practical 
Suropean plan is $4.00 to $5.00 
ingle, and $5.00 to $7.00 double. 
[he more costly rooms are those 
vith private balcony and mountain 
iew. All rooms have private baths 
nd telephones, and are admirably 
urnished. 

Food at the Montana features a 
ylentiful supply of fresh meats, 
ish, fruits and vegetables brought 
n from the valleys below. The 
uisine is Creole-American, and the 
read and butter is as fine as any 
o be found in the choicest bistros 
yf Paris. Amusements include tele- 
sion and movies, and a children’s 
ylayground. Saddle horses and 
nountain guides are available, and 
portsmen may try their fishing luck 
n mountain streams or skeet-shoot- 
ng on the hotel range. 


Not far away is the resort town 
of Jarabacoa, which is dotted with 
impressive villas and summer cot- 
tages like an Alpine resort. Here 
the elite of Ciudad Trujillo and 
Santiago spend much of their time 
in the between seasons. 

The Nueva Suiza Hotel is even 
higher in the mountains than the 
Montana. It is on a 4,290-foot shelf 
in the heart of the Cordillera not 
far from the grotesquely named, 
8,000-foot mountain called Culo de 
Maco (Monkey’s Behind) and only 
30 miles southeast of Pico Trujillo. 


- Just below the hotel is the moun- 


tain town of Constanza. 


Tourists enjoy succulent Dominican national dish, Sancocho, in new hotel restaurant. 
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Work. is being rushed on the 
highway link between Constanza 
and the main norwu:-south highway 
of the country which connects 
Santiago and Puerto Plata with 
Ciudad Trujillo. This road begins 
at the Caribbean and ends at the 
Atlantic. Until the link is com- 
pleted, however, the best way to get 
to the Nueva Suiza is by the effi- 
cient service of the Dominican 
Airlines (Compania Dominicana 
de Aviacion) , which provides four 
flights weekly from the capital. The 
flight takes only 25 minutes and 
costs $6.00 one way, $12.00 round- 
trip. The airline has special rates 
for chartered planes. 

Constanza is rose-and-carnation 
country. Colorful gardens flourish 
on every hand and none is more 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 


KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR. .. interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1000 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 
ERNEST T. WOLFE 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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ON and OFF 


SPRINGS 


VEE CAN see one of nature’s oddi- 
ties in the Star Valley in West- 
ern Wyoming the like of which 
cannot be seen elsewhere unless 
you take a trip to New Zealand or 
Yugoslavia. 

During the late summer, this 
spring flows from eighteen to twenty 
minutes, and then ceases entirely 
for a like period. 

This is not a geyser or a hot 
spring—it is a spring that breathes, 
for its sporadic flow is accompanied 
by sounds resembling inhaling and 
exhaling. 

Intermittent Spring is located 
near the town of Afton. Perhaps 
the main reason why the spring has 
received such little publicity is that 
it cannot be reached by car. How- 
ever, it’s only four miles from town 
and a good trail leads to it. A guide 
will rent you a good trail horse for 
the day or by the hour at a very 
nominal fee. Even if you don’t ride 
very often, it will be rewarding to 
take this trip up the flower-studded 
canyon. @ 


Odd spring can turn water on, off like faucet. 
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beautiful than that of the Hotel 
Nueva Suiza itself. The reds, pinks, 
whites and yellows of the flowers 
add splash and color to the flag- 
stones of the open-air patio and 
dance floor. 

As at the Montana, the atmos- 
phere at the Nueva Suiza is restful, 
with particular appeal to city folk 
who really want to “get away from 
it all,” but who, at the same time, 
are not adverse to having city- 
dwelling comforts along with them. 
The Nueva Suiza has its own elec- 
tric plant, ultra-modern kitchen 
and laundry. As in all modern Do- 
minican hotels, there is an abun- 
dance of hot running water, and 
the cold water is safe to drink. 

There are 56 rooms and a pres- 
idential suite, all with beautiful 
views and all opening on to a bal- 
cony overlooking the spacious 
patio. Each room is equipped with 
private bath and shower, telephone 
and modern Italian furnishings. 
Glassware and china also are 
Italian imports. The hotel is 
equipped with a little cinema, 
spacious television lounges, a mod- 
ern bar, indoor dance salon and 
casino. 

As at the Montana, there are 
horses and mountain guides avail- 
able. The favorite mountain-riding 
trail leads to Valle Nuevo, two 
hours from Constanza and 6,000 
feet above sea level. The Nueva 
Suiza provides tennis courts and 
miniature golf for its patrons and 
is in process of completing a nat- 
ural mountain swimming pool near 
a waterfall at Constanza brook, 
close to the hotel. 

Rates at the Nueva Suiza are 
$7.50 single and $14.00 double, 
American plan. Single rooms may 
be had on European plan for $3.00 
with individual meals available at 
the minimum rate of $1.00 for 
breakfast and $2.00 each for lunch 
and dinner. There is no seasonal 
change in rates. 

The tourist who visits the moun- 
tain areas of the Dominican Repub- 
lic doubtless will have occasion to 
look over one of the principal his- 
torical and religious shrines of the 
country at Santo Cerro, site of 
Columbus’ first battle with the 
Indians during his second voyage in 
1493. It was here that his sur- 


rounded forces were attacked by 
swarms of arrows, but, legend has 
it, he raised a cross and sought 
divine protection. Above the cross, 
Nuestra Senora de las Mercedes, 
Our Lady of Mercy, is supposed to 
have appeared and turned the ar- 
rows back on the attackers, thus 
saving the day for Columbus. and 
Spain. 

Today, Santo Cerro, very near 
the Hotel Montana mountain 
resort and on the direct route 
between Ciudad ‘Trujillo and 
Santiago, is crowned by a beautiful 
old church in _ Spanish-mission 
style so familiar to Californians, 
Floridians and Texans. The shrine 
is sweetly tended by an order of 
Dominican nuns who delight in 
showing a painting of the sword- 
raising and the spot where the 
cross was planted. They also will 
point out an image of Our Lady 
presented by Queen Isabella when 
she heard of the marvelous event. 

A $2.00 tourist card, obtainable 
from airlines or steamship com- 
panies serving the Dominican Re- 
public, is the only document 
needed by tourists for a stay of 
fifteen days or less. It may be re- 
newed for a period of fifteen addi- 
tional days inside the country. 


University students dance to torrid merengue. 
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American tourists whose Spanish 
is rusty or even non-existent need 
not fear bewilderment in the Do- 
minican Republic. English is re- 
quired in all the schools and the 
staffs of all resort hotels are com- 
pletely bi-lingual. Money exchange 
is no problem since Dominican 
coins and bills correspond to U.S. 
currency in denomination and 
value. 

Any articles for personal use, in- 
cluding cameras and film, may be 
brought in duty free and in un- 
limited quantities. 

Dominicans are a music-and- 
dance-loving people. In addition to 
the popular latin songs and dances 
you hear on every hand, and the 
ubiquitous and delightful merengue 
which really belongs to the coun- 
try, you may hear the folksongs of 
old Spain which have been handed 
down from generation to genera- 
tion in the Dominican countryside. 
Clubs, civic organizations and socie- 
ties enthusiastically participate in 
religious and _ patriotic festivals 
which, because of the _ benign 
climate all year, are often held out 
of doors. 

Summer suits the tropic repub- 
lic, especially when you vacation in 
the Dominican Alps. # 


Open-air clubs are very popular with visitors. 
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@ POLO 


SPORTS 
TRAVEL 


Be GALLOPED into the limelight less than 100 years ago when 

a tribe of horsemen in India put on a gala exhibition of wild 
riding for British Army Officers. One feat called for hitting a ball 
with a stick while racing up and down a field at break-neck speed. 
Natives called it “pulu,’ but the officers set up their own rules 
and changed the name to polo. 

In 1869, polo came into vogue in England where its breath-taking 
speed and skill on the part of both riders and horses swept the game 
swiftly into favor. 

Visiting Americans, impressed, introduced polo to the U.S. about 
1875. Five years later, colorful, hard-fought international matches 
between the U.S. and Great Britain were played, starting a series 
which took place every few years until recently. In the first of these 
matches the English gave their American opponents a sound drub- 
bing. Later, the U.S. built up a substantial edge. 

Although not a major sport in most nations, polo has grown in 
popularity on the Continent to such an extent that each year 
England and France play in what can be considered the World 
Series of Polo. 

The summer season puts such a strong stress on polo that travelers 

can easily see matches on their world wanderings as indicated by 
the following generalized calendar. 
FOREIGN FUN: England: At Coweray, Southampton, Hurlington, 
May-July. Australia: Engburns near Sydney, April-October. Italy: 
Rome and Naples have games in spring, discontinue in hot months, 
commence again in fall, September-October. France: Paris, May- 
July. Vittle, July-August. Played throughout France all summer 
long. Ireland: Dublin, Cork, April-Sept. Limmerick, July-Oct. 
U.S. MATCHES: Biggest U.S. 
tournament is National Open 
to be played in Chicago this 
September. Event is made up of 
the best polo players in the 
land competing in an elimina- 
tion tournament. Meadowbrook 
Country Club, Jericho, Long 
Island and Beth Page Country 
Club, Farmingdale, Long Island, 
are two of the larger clubs 
featuring polo in the summer 
season. Connecticut offers many 
polo matches at the Farmington 
Valley Polo Club, Farmington, 
June 5, 12, 19, July 3. California 
dominates the polo setting on 
the west coast. @ 


Polo games can be seen in many nations. 
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O UR FAMILY of four has been traveling for ten years now, and in 

that time we have worked out a system that has taken us into 
some of the most fascinating corners of the world, even though they 
were all in this hemisphere. And in that period, our family income 
has averaged less than $4,000. 

We have explored exciting corners of British Columbia, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Nebraska, Texas, New Mexico, Louisiana and even Mexico 
and Nicaragua—not to mention all the grand places in our own na- 


tive Colorado. 

Here is a set of “musts” we have worked out to help you enjoy 
some of the same wonderful experiences that we have had. The list 
may seem a bit long, but everything on it is important. Clip this out, 
keep it where you can refer to it often, and start now acquiring the 
things you need. Soon you will be ready to set off on your own fam- 


ily travels. 
- BY LUCILE MAXFIELD BOGUE 


practical guide to 


FAMILY TRAVEL 


Spirit of adventure takes family on trips 
from British Columbia south to vivid Mexico. 
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Author, family stop to enjoy picnic style lunch on one of their jaunts through Colorado. 


ATTITUDE AND AUTO 


A happy family, with preferably two or more children. Don’t make the mistake that 
many parents do and leave the children at home so that you can “really enjoy the trip.” 
Kids are half the fun. 

A car, be it ever so humble. We had a wonderful trip to British Columbia in a ten- 
year-old Ford, and took a 3,000-mile expedition through California in a Plymouth that 
had done 90,000 miles. But be sure it is in good working order. 

A spirit of adventure will take you a long way. If you don’t thrill to the spirit of 
Columbus and Lewis and Clark, you don’t belong in our category. 

Curiosity makes the difference between a common tourist and modern explorer. 
Don’t miss anything. Stopping at every historical marker, museum and place of interest 
lifts your trip above just another ride along a highway. 

A gentlemen’s agreement not to gripe, fly off the handle, or pout. Majority rules in 
debatable situations, and the minority goes along cheerfully. Such an agreement is 
better adopted before starting the journey, rather than after difficulties arise. 

Leisure, or at least the feeling of leisure, if only for a two-day trip. Shed completely 
your feeling of hurry and compulsion. 

A good driver, who is always courteous with others on the highways, and honest with 
the traffic laws. A vacation is no good if you come home in an ambulance. 

A navigator and maps. If the front-seat passenger reads maps and watches road signs 
for highway divisions, etc., it will relieve the driver of a great deal of strain. 


PICNIC EQUIPMENT 


We do our eating in city parks—even the tiniest towns have them—or in some pleasant 
roadside spot. Don’t gulp food in the cars just because it’s time to eat. It is only a 
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Travel Crosswords 


BY TED SHANE 


Solution appears on page 69 


Horizontal Vertical 
1 Independence Day brillianee 1 Cigar smoker, but ne Havana 
5 Some will travel rapidly te man (2 wds.) 
this spet this summer! (2 2 The very thing 
wds.) 3 Butt sti lae 
13 How you live aboard ship 4 = eee ae +25 Gras 
14 Hold Europe together — — ms a 
15 Where lady travelers in New By oy 
Wank iow 5 Fussy flower 
17 Behind the beyond 6 Before Claire 
18 In France they have one of 7 Mereecean man 
these for every two hundred 8 Base desire of Yankee 
and forty-two people © Wall thanees 
19 Pro Patra - é 
: 10 ®& = <= 
20 See this in the moenlight, = coe ag ae ae 
they sing! cee 
Be Spee 11 Alas, alas! It’s backward! 


cs ae ee 


2 Stay-at-homes 
4 If you should survive to 105 2 Made small additions te his ‘ Z z 
you'd be two years older than tips Leisure time is essenticl to make traveling escapades more fun. 


i 
~] 


this 16 Fast-actien letters 
26 LA, a city in Northern France! 21 Nice eld cents 
27 Girls whe fit easily the parts Ss tS 2 

of heroines of the screen aie eae : 
31 These people have a capital = = Digest in Athens 

led K 28 Know-how - 3 = 

Be teas teal 29 Michelin star few minutes to the next town, and you will find a park 
igi Brtnels wines ie Greek” ined. © ona Ike Boe: : ts : 3 fe 
BE Mintingle the mpine oe nan the Seton ea ee with water, picnic tables and shady trees that will 
39 This gets in besid sheat 2 The way you're not allowed te , : 

Te Sears here. talk in Russia make a memorable event of each meal. 
40 Who eares? Why. this one! 33 This leads a clean life 


41 Cross this with plenty of silver 34 Travel coach in Jolly Old Enz- 1. Paper plates and cups save time, and are not too 


aS whis ateobseeeh the thing ee x See eee an an expensive. 

ee a ee ook. 2. Picnic silverware and a earving knife are essen- | 

ee Se aae a hares panes Ae tial. Washing them after each meal is a simple task. 

es Gna or ten Gases ee Se Pn ee 3. A table cloth, preferably bright and gay, makes 

Soe pases -n Seales stay at home your meal an occasion, no matter how simple the fare 

lara Se Be cone dns See or how drab the spot. Don’t omit this! 

59 Miner Matterkora eo a eee ee 4. A large salt shaker and a pound box of sugar. The 

< Snipes poeta ag 52 The lady herself sugar, used in drinks, cereals, etc, can be easily re- 

7 Saal ggeepetinr age AR em ed PO Biche By Seo ed Sah placed when you run out, but have that kitchen salt 

ae Sate pea tte wees SNe ae shaker full—it will last and last! 

6 tan Caltieeake TE SS Necessity ta Cretce 5. Dish towel, cloth and small container for washing 
Davenport. In Davenport he’s >. The letus ; “ly 

67 What the dec-eyed girl called but uot patiomce eve ae 
beta: Gi. Kiveeyshhocinng we 6. Gallon thermos. We keep this filled with ice cubes, 
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available at restaurants or filling stations, and either 
water or Koolade. 

7. Water bag, desert canvas, filled and hung on the 
front of the car. This is our emergency supply, and is 
often used. 

8. Gallon tin milk can, kept in the trunk where it 
becomes warm enough to furnish water for washing 
hands, face and dishes. 

9. Quart thermos, which we stop and fill the previ- 
ous evening at some restaurant with boiling water. We 
use this for making instant coffee and cocoa for break- 
fast. ; 

10. Small refrigerator, picnic type, sells for less than 
$8.00. This is worth many times its price in preserving 
perishable food. 

11. Grocery box and groceries. A common cardboard 
box will do. We eat practically all our meals picnic 
style, buying the food enroute. But even buying gro- 
ceries can be an adventure. Buy only food that needs 
no preparation, or that’s sold hot. Hot prawns and 
pralines, in Louisana, tortillas and curd cheese in 
Mexico, fish and chips on the waterfront in Seattle, 
English tea and hot crumpets in British Columbia, 
barbecued lamb tongues, Mexican style, in ‘Texas, 
pizza in an Italian store in Monterrey, raspberry col- 
fee cake in a little Danish bakery in California, heav- 
enly “chicken in a box” in Utah, smoked cheese in a 
Nicaraguan market place, tiny red bananas in a Mex- 
ican jungle fruit stand—these are some of the delights 
we've had with ease. 


LUGGAGE 


1. Luggage carrier, car-top style. A little expense, 
but well worth it in convenience and roominess. A 
must. 

2. Bed rolls. Sleeping bags are ideal, but pretty 
expensive unless you plan to use them a lot. When 
it is time to turn in for the night, find an incon- 
spicuous side road, follow it a way, and you will find 
the pleasantest kind of “bedroom.” It has never failed 
for us. Plan to sleep out most nights, but when the 
family is ripe for baths, shampoos or a bit of laundry, 
check in at a first class motel. It’s worth it. 

3. Canvas tarp. We have two old ones, one for under 
our beds, and one for over, in case of rain, heavy 
dew or chilly weather. We often use one for spreading 
on the ground before we spread our table cloth, where 
there is no table. 

4. Separate suitcases. This may sound like a lot of 
trouble, but it will save on time and frayed nerves. 
Each person then is responsible for his own belong- 
ings, and disturbs no one else. 


CLOTHING AND CHANGING 


“1. Non-iron clothes. Take only things that can be 
rinsed out and hung up overnight, ready to wear the 
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next morning without ironing. Now you have many 
things to choose from: plisse, nylon, terry cloth, knits. 

2. Comfortable shoes, three pair apiece if possible. 
A change of shoes can do wonders for you if you’re 
doing a lot of walking. And you won’t enjoy explor- 
ing if it hurts you to walk. 

3. One dress-up outfit apiece, wrinkle-shed mate- 
rials if possible. With today’s magic cotton fabrics, 
one outfit will last through dress-up occasions for a 
three-week trip, if hung in the car. No washing or 
ironing needed. 

4. Warm clothes and sun clothes. We have learned 
by experience always to take warm wraps on a trip, 
no matter how we are sweltering at home. Evenings 
in Mexico City, rainy day in Montana, a sunset 
picnic on Puget Sound—so many things make you 
wish you had brought a warm jacket. And for very 
hot weather, cotton things are coolest. In the tropics, 
rayons and nylons are unbearable. 

5. Bathing suits, even though you hadn’t expected 
a swimming resort. Many motels have pools now, and 
a brisk dip is often just the proper ending for a 
perfect day. 


THOSE LITTLE IMPORTANT THINGS 


1. Cosmetic case, or accessories case, equipped with 


-.- await you on a 
GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


7 fun-filled days—7 glorious nights 
. .. over 2200 miles of cruising 
AMERICA’S GREAT INLAND 
SEAS! Here’s a vacation complete 
. rest, relaxation, gay parties, 
dancing, new friends, the finest of 
foods, a continuous panorama of 
scenic beauty and visits to such 
quaint and exciting northern ports 
as historic Mackinac Island, the 
world-famous Soo Locks, colorful 
Munising and Houghton, Michi- 
gan, and busy Duluth. All this 
well stay your vacation budget. 


Contact your 


Come along! Sailings each week 
from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago and Duluth. 


$ 50 plus tax. Includes trans- 
from 147 portation, meals, berth in 
OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


Also 2-day and 5-day cruises from 
Detroit only. 


TRAVEL AGENT today! 


| GEORGIAN BAY LINE, Dept. T 
| Ft. of Woodward, Detroit 26, Michigan 
l Name. 
Add 
; Mail coupon for free adtass 
‘y CRUISE BOOKLET City. Zone____State. 
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TRAVEL TWISTERS 


BY TED SHANE 


1. A Marquis lives in the Jura. A fat hotel keeper 
who was with us said he came from Margate. ‘My 
home is in Portofino,” said a slim elderly lady. And 
there was a man from Waukegan. What countries were 
these various people from? 

2. In the summer months the Queen of England 
often goes to Arundel Castle to stay with the Duke of 
Norfolk and to attend a Famous English Race meet- 
ing, Name it. 

3. For what millionaire is a South African State 
named? 

4. What famous hotel has a Garden Room where 
you can dine among celebrities, an informal Garden 
Patio, a Cape Cod Grill Room, a Zebra Room for 
cocktails, a swimming pool called the Lanai Swimming 
Club and a unique under-water room? 

5. In English currency, what is the difference be- 
tween a guinea and a pound? 

6. You are a golfer. You have played at the Brent 
Valley, Bush Hill Park, Chingford, Dulwich and 
Sydenham hill. You have hit the little pill at Finchley, 
Roehampton, Shooter's Hill and Wanstead all in the 
space of nine days. In what city are you staying? 

7. What well-known festival is being held from July 
24 to August 30 in a fortress-crowned city surrounded 
by rocky green hills, with a very old musical tradition? 

8. In Tours he said, “Jaites le plein.” At Amsterdam 
he remarked, “Vault U .. bi.” Arriving in Hamburg 
he requested, “Fullen Sie den Tank,’ and when he got 
to Sweden he simply said, “Vat Vanlig och fyll 
tanken?” What does this man want in every country? 

9. Are the Apennines: (a) A series of mountains 
near the Catskills? (b) Diamond mines in Africa? (c) 
Mountains in Italy? (d) Dieting pills to slow down 
appetite? 

10. If you wanted to get from England to France 
you could swim the channel or take the boat. Is there 
any other way of flying across besides just from Lon- 
don to Paris? 


FOR YOUR TRIP IN EUROPE 


RENT A “onuonve CAR 


SPEEDY SERVICE 


PRIVATE CARS LTD. 
177 Golders Green Road, London, N.W. 11, England 


represented in the U.S.A. by 
SPEEDY SERVICE PRIVATE CARS OF NEW YORK, INC. 
122 EAST 42nd ST. (Suite 463), NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0895, 7-0766 


Complete Every All 
Information Assistance Reservations 
Send for illustrated brochure NT NOW 
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AMILY TRAVE 


the family’s toilet articles, as well as hand lotion, 
insect lotion, suntan lotion and first aid kit. Towels, 
wash cloths, and soap should also be a part of this 
set-up. When camping out, we stop at the first filling 
station rest-room for our customary early morning 
bathroom activities. However, if you’re lucky, you 
may find an inexpensive voltage converter that plugs 
into your car lighter, enabling the man of the family 
to use his electric shaver in any wilderness. Keep your 


Well-padded sleeping bags make ideal beds for outdoor slumber. 


accessories case in the car, within reach at all times, 
thus saving many unnecessary stops. 

2. Kleenex, always good for more than sniffles— 
from wiping the windshield to blotting juice-stained 
fingers. 

3. Kodak and films enable you to live over again 
those happy experiences many times. And better stock 
up on film at your local dealer before you leave. It 
is sometimes surprisingly difficult to find just the right 
film in a crucial moment. 

4. A waste sack to catch your film boxes, tissues, 
soda pop cans, etc., will keep you from joining Amer- 
ica’s growing army of “litter pigs.” Then drop it 
in some town’s waste can. 

Ready to go? With a road map, you are now pre- 
pared for anything from a city of 5,000,000 people to 
a tropic jungle, from a fashionable mountain resort 
to a desert ghost town. Happy traveling! @ 
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travel book selection 


‘150 Budget Vacations’ Satisfies Demand 
For Specific, Inexpensive Trip Suggestions 


fellow who stood eavesdropping at 
the right of the agency counter 
easily may have been Horace Coon, 
for, to answer precisely that sort of 
demand and in a passionate sym- 
pathy with the problem, he has 
written 150 Budget Vacations: From 
$100 to $1000; Irom One Week 
to One Month (New York: David 
McKay Company. 240 pages). His 
admirable text consequently is 
almost magically what the doctor 
ordered. 

He has performed his self-chosen 
duty under two main_ headings: 
how much you wish to spend and 
how much time you have in which 
to do it—a highly common-sense 
approach. However, he notes in his 
preface that this is not his entire 
objective. His book is intended for 
service long before the prospective 
traveler decides on the availability 
of funds. Mr. Coon’s pages, in his 
own opinion, are all just a lot of 
useful material for any person to 
examine in the frame of mind that 


N THE BROAD view, surely more 
vacations are taken on the basis 
of how much it costs rather than 
on how to go and when. Travel 


agents know that this is so, when 
they report the increasing number 
of clients who unashamedly blurt 
‘out to them, “I have so-and-so- 
much to spend on a five-day vaca- 
‘ion. What can you give me for it?” 

In any or ail of these cases, the 


wonders simply what you would do 
if you were to be ‘given a vacation. 

We had not intended to let our 
enthusiasm for this book carry us 
past an explanation that 750 
Budget Vacations is essentially a 
telegraphic roundup of vacation 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


tor VACATIONERS, Tourists 


and ‘‘Arm Chair Travelers”’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
Land eIn the Mountains ®¢ In the Valleys 
° By the Lakes ¢ By the'Sea 
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All Described in Detail I 
Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, l 
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Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Ina. 
To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$450 Sent promptly by mail, 


$450 


Send check or cash. Dept. B 


} ay, of rire SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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specials classified and numbered 
within the designated price-and- 
time range, offered by reputable 
bus companies, hotel chains, rail- 
roads, steamship lines and airplane 
services throughout a typical year. 
The labor of harvesting this stand- 
ing wheat was an inviting chore 
that someone was bound to take on 
sooner or later. We are glad indeed 
that Mr. Coon became the one to 
do it because he has done it so well. 
He earns our gratitude. 

With the constant shift in values 
of dollar, pound, lira, kroner and 
bolivar, it scarcely is to be expected 
that the prices quoted in this handy 
book will remain pegged indefi- 
nitely. But that is one of the places 
where the author’s subtle approach 
becomes telling. In a_ pre-season 
planning of a vacation, you are not 
insistent upon knowing probable 
costs to the penny. The aim is to 
learn approximately—About how 
much. About how long. 

In that respect, this work should 
serve as a convenient yardstick for 
at least a generation. 


Special to 
N.T.C. Members 


Members of the National Travel 
Club are offered copies of this 
valuable vacation guide at a sub- 
stantial discount simply by filling 
out and sending in the coupon 
below. 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me “150 Budget Vaca- 
tions” at the special membership price 


of $2.70. 
Remittance is enclosed. 


INANE Sieiescler  eyenetres 3 ve 


ey 
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Address....... 
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Statelingersce + 5. 
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W* WERE UP early one morning 

—all of the Swayzes—to make 
a flying visit to New Orleans again, 
this time to make one of our Sight- 
seeing films. And, of course, to re- 
explore the French Quarter on our 
own. Once there, I found my time 
taken up, as usual, trying to skirt 
Tufhe past the inviting windows of 
the myriad shops. And, also as 
usual, I met with little success in 
this department. 

There is no longer a streetcar 
named Desire. It’s a bus now. 
Antoine’s by daylight, the air filled 
with intermingled aromas from 
Aunt Sally’s praline shop on the 


That is Different 


—£Yy — 


Come to La 
Province de Quebec 


Every member of the 
family will enjoy their 
Quebec vacations. Visit 
metropolitan Montréal, 
Quebec — America’s only 
walled city, the renowned 
shrines and sanctuaries. 
Fish and swim in the 
beautiful lakes and 
rivers of the Laurentian 
Mountains, the Eastern 
Townships, the Gaspe 
Peninsula. Everywhere in 
French-Canada you will 
enjoy old-time hospitality 
and cuisine in comfortable 
modern inns and hotels. 


To help plan your vacation, write for free road maps 
and booklets to: Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Canada; or— 

48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


corner, and the fish truck at curb- 
side, is not quite so romantic. But 
what is, early in the day? 

The Pontalba apartments which 
rim Jackson Square, the heart of 
the Quarter, are reputedly the first 
built in the nation for that pur- 
pose. It was author Harnett T. 
Kane who likened their mellowed 
brick and wrought-iron balustrades 
to a study in antiqued red velvet 
and black Spanish lace. From the 
balcony of one, Jenny Lind sang. 

New Orleans names have long 
intrigued me. Pirates’ Alley, for 
example. This stoned lane running 
off the Square won its title because 
it was the shortest route for the 
brigands who strode, swaggering, 
from the Mississippi to Jean La- 
Fitte’s blacksmith shop. A bus 
whirls past, labeled “Frenchmen -to 
Gentilly.”” Both the names of streets. 
There is underway an energetic 
movement to prevent the Quarter 
from going modern. To many, such 
a change would rob New Orleans 
of much of its charm. 

Sketch artists, who will do you 
in crayon or in color in a_ jiffy, 
crowd the Square. Both Suzanne 
and JC had theirs done. Someone 
mentioned my television news stint 
to Irene, the artist who did Suz. 
Apologetically, she said she had 
never seen me, explaining she 
watched TV _ very little. “You 
know, when I’m not working,” she 
said, “I take a rest. I just don’t 
look at faces.” 

“Twas as gentle a let-down as 
ever I had. 

Popularly, New Orleans is a 
place to go on an eating spree. 
Antoine's, La Louisiane and Bren- 
nan’s are three of our favorites. It 
was at Antoine’s that JC once 
slipped the oysters from beneath 
the Sauce Rockefeller which is the 
specialty of the house. It so shocked 


a waiter he stuttered a full two 
minutes. At La Louisiane years ago, 
I first tackled soft-shell crabs—and 
had to ask how to handle them. 
There, too, Suz sent back the Crepe 
Suzette—when she found they were 
flavored with brandy. And at Bren- 
nan’s just the other night Tufhe 
and I gorged on Cornish game cock 
with wild rice and mushrooms. 
Well, at least, I gorged. She handled 
it more politely. A fond memory, 
and, to hear the other Swayzes, a 
bit of indulgence I didn’t need. 
They glance suggestively at my 
waistline as they tell it. 

Like Manhattan, New Orleans is 
dotted with signs that catch the 
fancy. Two are noted on my pen- 
ciling pad. The self-service clothes- 
cleaning plant which beckons with, 
“The Washing Well—LaunDRY 
teria.” And a billboard screamer, 
“When Others Wouldn’t—Davis 
Wood.” A lumber firm with a splin- 
ter of novelty in its makeup. @ 


Tall St. Louis Cathedral was built in 1794. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse 
public interest in the conservation of our nuiural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our 


wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 


a closer relationship between all peoples in order to secure international peace throughout the entire world. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher; Oriental 
Affairs: Lucian -S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells; Australia-New Zealand: 


Harry N. Holmes; Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. ° 


READER’S CHOICE 


BY EDNA K. HANNA 


If you would like to tell other TrRAvrLers and mem- 
bers of the National Travel Club about your favorite 
place, type out, double-spaced, some 300-500 words 
and send it to Reader’s Choice, TrRAveL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although none can be 
acknowledged or returned, TRAVEL will send $5.00 in 
appreciation to the subscribers whose material is used. 


Q* A RECENT 12,500-mile auto tour of the U. S., 
we discovered a spot in Utah which we thought 
existed only in song. 

The most spectacular approach to Big Rock Candy 
Mountain is from the north. Rounding a curve on 
Route 89 it looms up dead ahead, big as life and just 
as colorful, sheltering the only signs of civilization 
for miles in either direction. 

Unknowingly, our first view of this song-lyric moun- 
tain was timed beautifully. We arrived just before 
sunset, so the last fiery rays of the slanting sun radiated 
from the peppermint icing of the rocks. Chocolate 
dribbled down the mountainside, raspberry boulders 
protruded from its cliffs, lime trees sprouted from 
the light beige soil. It looked like it sprang directly 
from the song of childhood. 

The enchanting drive down the Sevier Canyon to 
Big Rock Candy Mountain was full of delights, and 
prefaced the fabulous Canyon country to our south. 
The Sevier is Utah’s biggest river, running most of 
the length of the state, and has worn a devious channel 
for itself through a deep, narrow V-shaped gorge. For 
the most part, there is little room on the canyon floor 
for anything beside the river and the winding road 
that follows it. Sudden, startling outcroppings of reds 
and purples in the cliffs overhead hint at the promised 
glory of Bryce and Zion farther on, and the rapids- 
strewn little river dashes itself madly around corners 
of solid rock, undercutting the cliffs. 

Right in the middle of the Sevier Canyon in south- 
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ern Utah the only mound of rock to stand so distinctly 
apart from the others is the Big Rock Candy Moun- 
tain. There’s a resort at the foot of the mountain, with 
a few caged mountain animals. Across the road are 
several cabins, only a few yards from the river. We 
spent the night there, in a cabin of white, with candy: 
striped window-and-door trim. We crossed a wooden 
bridge over the hurrying waters and walked a little 
way up a trail through the sage for a view of the 
mountain under a blanket of stars, and that night we 
slept with the river beside our door and our mountain 
standing guard. 

Next morning, we dashed outside to make sure it 
was still there. We took a short hike up the mountain 
itself, and there was the finishing touch to this peak 
with a fairytale appearance—Lemonade Springs. @ 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


INES rie \oie eres eater Fab ete Ear kt ee inet Berman tae See CTIA : 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
PNA AEES Seer ghotey is ale capac h ate meedo eu alata esha rine epee colores 
(please print) 

Gilyr ae soo ote tee State. natch epee stare 
Name of nominating member................-. Seta 
MNARESS Seen ricaterelaeor laa eatare wehbe spol toreeretee cea 
Membership #2 -susict teases vo uc tae oe ee 


MoM wiFE Ann and I have taken every available 
+" opportunity to explore North America. We 
have canoed and camped in the Hudson’s Bay 
country of northern Ontario, tramped through 
the rugged sierras and forests of the tropical 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and have had a chance 
for intermediate excursions in many of the 
mountain and wilderness regions of the U.S. 

When Ky, our son, was born late in the sum- 
mer of 1953, we decided that rather than give up 
our outdoor ramblings we would take him with 
us. A trip to the Indian museum of the Depart- 
ment of Interior convinced us that “baby pack- 
ing” would not be difficult. We found on display 
a number of native American papoose carriers 
which met our needs. We designed a simple 
carrier for Ky, essentially a plywood packboard 
to which was lashed a buckskin bunting that 
laces up the front. The carrier satished our 
pediatrician from the standpoint of the baby’s 
health and safety, and equally important it was 
approved in practice by Ky. 

We first wied the carrier when Ky was six 
months old and he was immediately delighted 
by the arrangement. During the past year, Ky 


Author's wife carries baby Indian fashion with surprising ease. 


BABE in 
the WOODS 


BY BIL GILBERT 


Junior relaxes in carrier made of two forked sticks, canvas. 


has been with us on cave-exploring trips to West 
Virginia, winter hikes along the windswept peaks 
of the Blue Ridge, a two-week camping trip 
along the Bullpasture River in western Virginia, 
and on countless excursions up the Potomac 
Valley and along the towpath of the old Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal which is preserved as a 
wilderness area by the National Park Service. 
We learned that babies are far hardier than 
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Carrier makes outdoor life easy for everyone. 


many parents believe them to be. 
Carefully clothed, Ky’s spirits and 
health have been undamaged by 
exposure to cold, sun, wind and 


rain. With the exception of difficult 
rock climbing where there is a 
chance of a bad fall, we are able to 
take him over any sort of terrain 
that we can manage ourselves. A 
campfire will heat canned baby 
food or a milk bottle considerably 
faster than a stove. Making sleep- 
ing-bag arrangements for a_ trail- 
baby takes certain ingenuity on the 
part of the parents but no extraor- 
dinary endurance by the youngster. 

The continuing good humor of 
your rider is of extreme importance 
in “papoosing.”’ Carrying a happy 
baby is a pleasant experience but 
packing an angry, screaming infant 
would be one of the most trying 
situations imaginable. Fortunately, 
Ky, who is now walking with con- 
siderable agility, has always been 
curiously content to be stuffed into 
his carrier and jounced for hours 
over a trail. It is something of a 
paradox that our son, who is at 
least one-half eel when it comes to 
changing his diapers, will allow 
himself to be laced tightly against 
a plywood packframe. 

There appear to be several ex- 
planations. Infants are soothed by 


the free-swinging hiking motion, 
and Ky naps as easily while riding 
in his carrier as he does in his crib. 
Too, babies are intrigued by new 
sights, and from a hiker’s back the 
small rider has spread out before 
him a constantly changing scene 
which catches and holds his atten- 
tion. It is logical, at least for us, 
that Ky should never be bored on a 
woodland trail where all your 
senses, if you use them, are con- 
stantly stimulated. 

We also like to think that there 
is another reason for Ky’s enjoy- 
ment of the carrier and hiking. Ann 
and I have always preferred to do 
our outdoor rambling together 
rather than alone. Now, instead of 
finding Ky an impediment, we 
enjoy our trips far more because he 
is with us. We believe Ky can sense 
our good spirits and that even at 
his age this adds to his contentment. 

We hope that this pattern for 
commonly shared enjoyment of the 
woods and trails will continue long 
after Ky has outgrown his buckskin 
carrier. 

Age, we believe, should be no 
barrier to outdoor travel fun. 


Planning a Trip? Let NTC Help You! 


_ Information Service Director 
' National Travel Club 


Motor touring only 


50 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, New York 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 


a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


I am planning a trip to 


and would like information on: 


I am planning a trip from........ aS Srctiotieel aus 
p. -~Plane Bus Hotels 3 = P 
Bone ata Package Hip tones Riis oh cm and would like a routing 
sikerey willbe: ceteris cise aac Sieses in my party. I plan to Sanaa ehiicd Salers pecaare ee ae oie etie 
ROG RIS cam et gee Rear aoe elev enemies care Anica ee OCS 


Team. planning.to leave. ja. oc civ eee 


Approximate amount of money I wish to spend......... INES case pee atk oe cee pT te ‘ 

INGINGhy elon esas Serer ena se aon es Memberships 7... itis. MembershipNo.:. iii. 2.2% sen oe eels 

Send information to: Address gieyal anaes ures ea nts Wiligte ereeeieetanne 
Address... S iGnk a tae cic oP AEE ROG Setataievalers Gity pepe Aas camila eben eee amon 
AREY Te ioe Teste pata Fone se A Stale ame eas. ZOne is es oy Stale tras ce eee 
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Hotel Headliners 


Faith In Future Sparked Fontainebleau 


wee more than a year ago, 
a wooded area screened one of 
Miami Beach's oldest, loveliest and 
most unobtrusive mansions. It 
blended with the lush tropical at- 
mosphere and was proudly pointed 
out to visitors as the world-re- 
nowned Harvey Firestone Estate. 

Today, returning visitors are 
amazed by the spectacular change. 
Unobtrusiveness has given way to 
the newest, biggest landmark on the 
Beach: the fashionable Fontaine- 
bleau. 

Although newly erected, the 
giant hotel is already adding more 
rooms and has announced it will 
remain open for the summer. 

Creator of the success story of 
the Fontainebleau is a 47-year-old 
native New Yorker, Ben Novack. At 
$2, he arrived in Miami Beach for- 
tified with $1,800, but, probably of 
greater importance, also with a 
Knowledge of the resort hotel busi- 
ness, having been affiliated with his 
father in the operation of a famous 
northern niche, the Laurel Country 
Club. 

Mr. Novack obtained a lease on 
Monroe Towers and, in succeeding 
years, operated the Cornwall and 
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Despite warnings, Ben Novack (inset) built giant Fontainebleau, creating outstanding success. 


Atlantis hotels. Just five years ago, 
he built the beautiful Sans Souci, 
acclaimed then as the very finest in 
modern design and glamour. 

Energetic, ambitious and possess- 
ed with unquenchable enthusiasm 
and zeal, he constantly. preached 
that Miami Beach was still in its 
swaddling clothes despite the con- 
trary views of many conservative 
and less adventuresome souls who 
felt it was being over-built. 

Nevertheless, he envisioned a 
huge resort hotel along elegant 
lines, confident it would attract a 
clientele accustomed to luxury es- 
tablishments around the world. 

While others predicted financial 
suicide, he paid a stratospheric $2,- 
000,000 for the Firestone estate— 
and his dream came closer to actu- 
ality. 

Many problems still confronted 
him, but how magnificently he was 
able to solve them is now clearly 
seen in the splendor of the opulent 
and successful Fontainebleau, a 
tribute to Ben Novack’s faith in the 
future of Miami Beach and its con- 
tinuing lure as a prime attraction 
for travelers everywhere who want 
the finest. 


Odds And Inns 


N™ $16,000,000 Beverly Hilton, 
designed to be ultra-luxurious 
hotel, is nearing completion in 
Beverly Hills, Calif. . . Wies- 
baden, Germany, will in near fu- 
ture have additional 1,000 first- 
class hotel beds with release of five 
hotels now occupied by U.S. Air 
Force personnel—Schwarger Bock, 
Rose, Palast, Monopol, Continen- 
tal. . . . Burnaby near Vancouver, 
British Columbia, plans to open 
$1,000,000 drive-in hotel this June. 
... Led Hilton’s Resort in Moodus, 
Conn., will commence a full pro- 
gram of entertainment May 27, 
which includes a total of eighteen 
new canoes made with sink-proof 
material, two eighteen-foot craft 
for water skiing,  glass-enclosed, 
heated pool. . . . Canadian Pacific 
Railway has released opening, clos- 
ing dates of their company owned 
summer hotels, lodges, inns across 
Canada—Banff Springs Hotel opens 
May 31, closes Sept. 15; Chateau 
Lake Louise, Moraine Lake Lodge 
both open June 14, close Sept. 7. 
. .. Golden Gate Hotel in Miami 
recently opened its doors after havy- 
ing exterior redone in special col- 
ored paints with rubber-base for a 
cleaner, neater look. . . . Govern- 
ment of Ireland will sink $3,000,- 
000 into hotel improvements this 
year for visitors returning to Old 
Sod. . . . MacArthur chain has 
added six more hotels to its fold: 
Hotel Weaver in Bucyrus, O.; 
Cecil, in Ironton, O.; Locke, in 
Pierre, S. D.; Wayne, in Crookston, 
Minn.: Ransford, in Brainerd, 
Minn.; Lexington, in Alliance, O. 
. . . Bermuda’s off-season rates at 
Belmont Manor Hotel now start at 
$12.00, at Inverurie, $10.00 a day 
per person, including a deluxe dou- 
ble room with private bath, break- 
fast, dinner. . . . Work has started 
on $1,000,000 remodeling job at 
Shamrock Hotel in Houston, 
Texas. .. . Hotel Miami, 100-room 
structure in Miami, Okla., recently 
had four hard-to-rent rooms on 
mezzanine floor converted into 
$25.00-a-day Maple Suite with two 
bedrooms, one double, one twin, 
large living room. . . . Captain 
Shreve Hotel in Shreveport, Texas, 
will add new wing in July. 
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By Will Lane 


Excellent Animal Shots Can Be Taken Easily! 
Here Are Three Simple But Sure-Fire Methods 


ib ANIMAL photography, the equipment and _ tech- 

niques used, depend on what you are after. There 
are three approaches. Photographing wild game re- 
quires, first of all, the skill and patience of a hunter 
who is willing to stalk a herd of mountain goats for 
days, or build a blind and wait, wait, wait, until wings 
come within camera range. Obviously, it takes more 
hunting savvy and patience to hunt with a camera 
than with a gun. 

Zoo photography, in comparison, seems almost too 
easy. You do not have to worry about following a 
trail or remaining upwind from wary game. At the 
zoo, your models can’t turn tail and disappear. Where 
the architecture is right, animals can be filmed very 
realistically. The best zoos are where cages are elimi- 
nated and animals cavort freely, confined only by 
water-filled moats. 

‘If there are bars, a camera—without inserting it 
inside the cage—can be brought close enough to keep 
bars from showing. A wire screen can be made invisible 
by throwing it out of focus. Bring the camera within 
a foot or so from the wire mesh fence, and you will see 
it disappear (if you have a reflex camera, or a ground 
glass) , as you focus the lens on the distant animal. 

In some z00s, it is a simple matter to obtain permis- 
sion to work inside the railing, or from other favored 
spots. The keeper can tip you off on the habits of the 
beasts. Your own knowledge tells you, for example, 
that on a hot day the animals are not going to be 
coaxed into a sunny spot just because the play of 

‘sunshine and shadows makes a good picture. Wait for 
a cool morning—and they will love to pose for you in 
the warm sun. Normally, early morning hours, or late 
afternoon, are the best. 

Museums are glad to grant requests for photography, 
and there are often excellent groups of lions, tigers, 
deer and other game, arranged to make beautiful, life- 
like pictures, if you have a tripod and the patience to 
do time exposures. Find an angle where reflections 
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from glass are eliminated, or use a Polaroid filter, or 
arrange to hold a black screen behind the camera to 
cut off lights that cause reflections. ; 

The aquarium is an easy target now that you can 
use the new Tri-X film. With a fast lens, you can use 
a shutter speed of 1/100 second and catch the motion 
of fast-swimming creatures of the finny deep. 

Wild game, and zoo photography are interesting 
categories, but even more fascinating, or at least more 
available, is the photography of pets. A domesticated 
tabby can be as photogenic as a wild tiger—and much 
safer. However, it is just as useless to grab a camera 
and attempt to chase her around the house, as it would 
be to pursue her jungle cousin. Like the photography 
of children, which we discussed last month, it is neces- 
sary to set the stage and trap your quarry. 

To use an old Civil War general’s description of 
battle success, you have to find ’em, fix ’em and shoot 
"em. 

Finding photogenic models is easy with animals 
They're all good, all graceful. Fixing them to on« 
spot long enough to click a shutter is not so easy. It 
depends on the subject. A litter of kittens can be con 
tained in a straw hat, or the top of a card table. I 
not frightened, they will remain on top without 
trying to jump off or scamper away. A sand box, a 
play pen, a cardboard carton, a hassock or a railing 


Photos such as this fierce tiger are easy to take with a little practice. 
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can help to fix them in a perfect shooting position. 

But arrange the setting first. Have a plain back- 
ground, and adequate lighting. Select the camera posi- 
tion, and then bring the subjects into the picture, so 
all you have to do is click the shutter at the right 
instant. With the camera focused (on a tripod if pos- 
sible) and the aperture set, you can forget about 
details and concentrate on watching the action. The 
secret of success is knowing when to press the shutter. 
Anticipate. Lead the target. Know a fraction of an 
instant in advance. Then press the button. 

There are various tricks to elicit response. Expres- 
sions of curiosity, fear, anger and wonder on the 
muzzles of animals are just as intriguing as on the 
faces of people. Sudden noises and light flashes often 
work. You have to experiment and learn what it takes 
to get a rise out of your subject. 

Kittens are very responsive to surprise. Put one in a 
paper bag, and he will make his way out with a look 
of mild surprise. Or hold him a couple inches above 
the spot on which the camera is focused, and let him 
drop. He will land on all fours—just as you click. 

Another trick is to put a dab of rubber cement on 
the animal’s paws. He becomes beautifully engrossed 
in the problem of those sticky paws. A drop of milk on 
his nose, or a drop of vinegar on his tongue, will work 
wonders. 

Food, of course, is the universal lure, whether you 
have a porpoise leaping for a herring held above 
water, or a kitten lured by a saucer of milk. You may 
have a friendly bulldog and a tiny kitten. But to make 
them reveal their affection, you will have to pour a 
few drops of cream on their muzzles, and shoot them 
as they affectionately lick each others chops. 

‘Toys are good—a rubber ball, catnip mouse or rag 
doll. Throw between a couple of playmates and watch 
the fur fly! But be all set to snap the shutter. This 
means that all mechanical details such as focusing 
have been set in advance. The camera, preferably on a 
tripod or other support, is centered on the action. 
The lighting is arranged, the exposure determined, 


SPANISH ... the Mexican Way 


Mexico’s Gov’'t-Approved, fascinating Study-at-Home 
Method for adults—personal service direct from Mexico 
City—attractive, illustrated lessons (all about Mexico— 
just as if you were in Mexico while learning this beauti- 
ful language), phonograph records (men & women 
teachers). Grammar headaches overcome. Novel Rest 
Period Chats on Mexican Art & Music (with music rec- 
ords). Every minute chuck full of interest. Special rates 
for schools & teachers. 


Free Demonstration Booklet & Record 


Write Mexican Spanish Academy, 
Av. Juarez 117, Depto T-6, Mexico, D. F. Mexico. 
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the background selected. With everything ready, you 
do not even have to look in the viewfinder, but can 
concentrate attention on the subjects, and wait for the 
right instant. 

In this advance planning, nothing is more important 
than the background, which should be plain, such as 
sand, water, sky or a large sheet of paper. Avoid the 
confusion of trees, grass or bushes. 

A camera angle from three or four feet above the 
ground is fine for filming people, but with small 
animals, three or four inches is normal. A low camera 
angle makes them dramatic. 

Sunlight is good, but usually requires additional 
illumination for the shadows. A white card can be 
used to reflect into the dark areas. Or have the animals 
on a reflective surface such as a white card, sand, 
cement or anything that is appropriate and still will 
reflect light. 

Photoflood lamps are usually inconvenient, and 
their heat tends to have a soporific effect. Flash bulbs 
have many advantages. In fact more prize winning 
animal pictures these days are taken with flash. It 
allows the irises of the animals to remain wide. In 
bright light they narrow to pinpoints. 

Flash provides brilliant illumination which repro- 
duces fur texture. Also it puts the light where you 
want it. You don’t have to worry about the amount or 
direction of the sunlight. 

Flash also is useful in providing the quantity of 
light necessary. Fur absorbs light. Animals require 
from 200 to 400 percent more exposure than normal. 
So increase two or three stops. If F/11 is indicated, 
use F/5.6 or F/4, depending on the darkness of the 
subject. Long hair animals require more exposure than 
short hairs. If in doubt, overexpose. 

Use a fast shutter speed—1/100 second or more. The 
new Eastman Tri-X film is speedy enough to allow 
rapid shutter speeds. 

For wild game, a telephoto lens is mandatory. For 
others, a long focus lens is also desirable, providing 
better perspective as well as a larger image. @ 


WINDJAMMER CRUISES 
Ww | 


A Gay and 
Sprightly 
Vacation 

Under Sail 


along the Coast of Maine aboard an 
Old-time Coasting Schooner—$82 wk. 
% 6 Schooners * * 20th Year * 


Capt. Frank Swift, Box S-57, Camden, Maine 
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Lines Aft... 


Latin Lack 


Dear Sirs: - 

As a member of the National Travel 
Club and regular reader of Travet, I 
want to take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you upon your recent 
(March, 1954) editorial comment on 
South America. You have put your fin- 
ger on the crux of the situation when 
you stress the “dearth of information.” 
Latin America, though constituting an 
area with which we are more closely 
related geographically and historically 
than with any other region of the world, 
still constitutes a vast terra incognita 
for the majority of our people. As you 
point out, there have been practically 
no intelligent efforts to overcome this 
neglectful attitude. 

Philip Leonard Green 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Among the outstanding people who are 
trying to help, however, is expert TRAv- 
ELER Green, specialist in Latin America 
and author of Our Latin American 
Neighbors.—Eb. 


Stockholm Stays 
Dear Sirs: 

Travet’s April issue indicated that 
a newly formed Denmark-American 
Lines would take over operation of the 
M.S. Stockholm this summer. If present 
plans are realized, the Stockholm will 
not be taken over until some time in 
1957, after delivery of the Swedish 
American Line’s new Gripsholm. 


Joseph Lanipsa 
New York, N.Y. 


Highway Bulletin 
Dear Sirs: 

We are at a loss to know the source 
of the negative information that seems 


ae ve — 


to be spreading throughout the United 
States concerning the condition of High- 
way #15 in Old Mexico from Nogales, 
Arizona, on the international boundary, 
to Mexico City—the West Coast route. 
The highway is surfaced from Nogales 
to Mexico City. There are only two 
points requiring fording or ferrying. 
Ferrying is necessary only occasionally 
during the January-February season and 
from the middle of May through Sep- 
tember, the long rainy season. At one 
of above two points a specially prepared 
railroad bridge is available. During con- 
struction of permanent bridges on three 
other rivers temporary bridges are avail- 
able. 
Charles L. Mullins, Jr. 
Secretary-Manager 
Chamber of Commerce 
Nogales, Ariz. 


Moving Manaus 
Dear Sirs: 

As a comparative new subscriber I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
tell you that I really look forward to 
receiving each issue. Having done con- 
siderable travel myself, I now get a big 
lift out of reading the experiences of 
others. In the March Issue, Brilliant 
Brazil interested me greatly as in 1923 
a party of us made the trip from Lima 
to the Amazon country, traveling from 
the headwaters to Belem by dugout 
canoe and riverboat. One statement I 
believe to be in error, namely, Manaus 
being 2,600 miles up the Amazon. I be- 
lieve it is in the neighborhood of 1,000 
miles and that Iquitos is 2,600 miles... . 
Again thanking you for all the nice ar- 
ticles you are giving us to read. 


Frank Lunn 


Oakland, Calif. 


TRAVEL thanks TRAVELER Lunn for mov- 
ing Manaus back where it should be.— 
Ep. 


TRAVEL MARBET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Adyance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


EXCLUSIVE color slides by professional 
photographers. Used by thousands of 
travelers, lecturers, collectors. Detailed 
descriptions. Relive your marvelous trip 
abroad. Paris, Rome, England, Scotland, 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland, etc. Near 
and Far East, Mexico, etc. Exteriors and 
interiors. Catalog “T” Free. 

SHRINES of Europe and Holy Land. Fatima, 
Lourdes, Chartres, Lisieux, Miraculous 
Medal, Padua, Assisi, Santa Croce, etc. 
Exteriors and splendid interiors. Lives of 
Christ and Mary. 44 page Catalog “TR” 
free. Argo Slides, 62 William Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


TRAVEL at home with beautiful color 
slides of Mexico, Alaska, Europe. Write 
for price list. Meredith House, Box 1262, 
Charleston 25, W. Va. 
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CHINCHILLAS. YOU raise them. We buy 
them. Small Capital can show terrific 
profits at home in spare time. Free book- 
let explains our new lease plan. Box 97, 
Little Neck, N. Y. 


16 MM Photographers make your color 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous origi- 
nal professional action and scenic shots 
of Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, U.S.A. 
rapids canoeing, skiing in the Alps. Neil | 
Douglas, famed explorer, Box 664, Meri- 
den, Conn. 


FOREIGN TRAVELING? Obtain Felber’s 
Money Converter-Guide. Currency ex- 
changes, customs, tipping, metric sys- 
tems, passport regulations, etc. Evrope- 
Near East $1.00, Latin America-West 
Indies $1.00. Consultants, Box 636, 
Newark 1, N. J. 


E{L {cle fa lolo 
rETATS IT [EIRIN 


Misplaced Masterpiece 
Dear Sirs: 

As usual, I very much enjoyed the 
April number of TrAvEL. But on page 
32 in the grand article on Visiting the 
Vatican you sadly misplaced The Last 
Supper. At least, I don’t think that the 
back wall of the Chapel of St. Maria 
delle Grazie in Milan has been removed 
to the Vatican! 

Alice D. Serrell 
Rochester, Mich. 


It hasn’t—and TRAVEL’s copy editor has 
his back to his own wall.—Ep. 


Answers 


1. Marquis, France; hotel keeper, Eng- 
land; lady, Italy; the man from Waukegan 
was, of course, Jack Benny. 

2. Goodwood. 

3. John Cecil Rhodes, 
desia. 

4. The Town House, Los Angeles. 

5. A pound is 20 shillings, a guinea 21 
shillings. At the present rate of exchange 
a pound is $2.80 and a guinea $2.94. 

6. London. 

7. Salzburg, Austria. 

8. Gas. 

9. (c). 

10. There is a 20-minute lift from Lydd 
to La Touquet. 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


French National Tourist Office: p. 4. Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company: p. 7-12. Hedrich- 
Blessing: pp. 14-16. Forde Photographers: p. 20 
(bot.). Author: pp. 21-25. British Travel Associa- 
tion: p. 26. Beaumont and Hohman: p. 27. Fred 
Garter and Art Forde: p. 28. San Diego City and 
County Visitors’ Bureau: pp. 30-34. 3 Lions: 39-41. 
The Hertz Corporation: pp. 43-45. Camera Clix: 
48-50. Dominican Republic Tourist Office: pp. 5l- 
54. Wyoming Commerce and Indusrty Commis- 
sion: p. 54 (bot. |.). Freudy Photos: p. 55. Louisi- 
ana Association of Commerce: p. 62. Author: p. 
64-65. Will Lane: pp. 67-68. 


FOR THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 
A FREIGHTER CRUISE! 


Ford’s Official Freighter Travel Guidebook describes 
hundreds of LOWER COST TRIPS on _ passenger- 
earrying freighters from most U.S. seaports to all parts 
of the world. Shows where they go—how frequently they 
sail—how long yoyage takes—describes passenger accom- 
modations—shows passenger fares—ports of departure, 
addresses of steamship lines, ete. 

Used and recommended by steamship lines and travel 
agents everywhere. 96 pages, 6 by 9 in., 24 illustrations. 
Mail $2 today for new Summer Edition, postpaid. 


KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. T. 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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SURPRISE SALE OF BOOKS 


At Delightfully Low Prices Ranging From 98c to $5.95 


Originally Published at $2.50 to $20.00—You Will Be Startled To See These Markdowns 


You would never expect to find such wonderful books—best sellers, reference works, book club selections, standard authorities, 
de-luxe sets and editions, full-color children’s books and novelties—at any sort of reduction—let alone at these fantastically 
low prices. Some are stockroom clearances, some are out-of-print titles, but all are good books—useful, entertaining and 
wonderful gifts. There are a few special categories that you don’t usually find in a bargain sale—and quite a number of titles 
you will be surprised and delighted to find. It has taken a long time to assemble for this sale the best possible books at the 
lowest possible prices, but there’s no doubt many of the titles will be gone in almost no time. So, please, look this list over, 
decide which of these books you want for yourself or for gifts—and don’t delay, mail your order today! 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC SERIES 24. Mr. Fix-It's COMPLETE BOOK ON HOW 
TO MAKE YOUR OWN ELECTRICAL Ré- 
PAIRS—Featuring Television and Radio, 
With 400 Illustrations. Easy directions and step- 
by-step pictures showing you how to repair and 
keep in top condition over 100 household electri- 
cal appliances: TY and radio sets, phonographs, 
sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, heaters, 
freezers, refrigerators, etc., plus wiring repairs, 


1. SHAKESPEARE—Complete Works. 2 vol- 
ume set, with 40 illustrations by Robert Bail, con- 


: A series of great charm, in which words and pic- 
taining the famous Temple Notes, Shakespeare's 


tures together recreate the rich settings and 
abounding genius which have reproduced the 
world's immortal music. Each volume is by an 
expert and contains about 40 lovely illustratiors, 
7 in full color. Pub. at $2.50 each. 


10. GILBERT & SULLIVAN. By Arthur Jacobs. 


Life, His Will and a Glossary. Over 1300 pages, 
62 x 9Y2, maroon binding, gilt-stamped. 
(Slightly Soiled). Pub. at $10.00. 

The 2 Vol. Set, $2.98 


93¢ b . att 

y methods used by professional electricians. 
2. DAYS WITH BERNARD SHAW. By S. Win- 11. ng Sts MUSIC. By Henry Ser Pub. at $4.95. $2.98 
sten. With 36 illustrations, The author, an intimate armer. ; 
friend and neighbor of G. B. S., presents a true, ITALIAN OPERA. By Frances Toye. 93¢ 


little-known portrait of the man behind the books, the MESSIAH. By Julian Herbage. 98¢ 


oe F . THE WALTZ. By Mosco Carner. 93¢ 
eee ree) he ok he em ee eee CHAMBER MUSIC. By A. Hyatt King. 93¢ 25. CHILDREN'S CLASSICS. Handsome 8 
= i Pub. at $4.50 $1.49 GERMAN SONG. By Elisabeth volume set, in deluxe binding, gilt-stamped and 
bby Gap hd ae a Schumann. 98c¢ decorated, containing Robin Hood, Black Beauty, 


MILITARY MUSIC. By Henry G. pameee. 
Cc 
RUSSIAN OPERA. By Martin Cooper. 98¢ 


Andersen's Fairy Tales, Pinocchio, Alice in 
Wonderland, Hans Brinker, Grimm's Fairy Tales, 
Arabian Nights. Pub. at $20.00. 


3. THE THAMES. By L. T. C. Rolt. With 32 The 8 Volume Set, $5.95 


Illustrations, 28 in Color. A personal account of 
the river showing how much it has changed during 
past centuries while remaining one of the most 


: 5 * ‘fully i ad 5 F 
Sa el pe Beautifully. illustrated $1.98 photographs and 4 in Color. Comprehensive volume 


19. HANDICRAFTS OF NEW ENGLAND. By 
Allen E. Eaton. Foreword by Dorothy C. Fisher. 128 


on all the handicrafts, with human interest stories cf 26. F. D. R.: His Personal Letters. Ed. by 

the different craftsmen, with beautiful and excellent Elliott Roosevelt. Foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt. 

illustrations. Pub: af $5.00: $1.98 Illustrated with more than 150 photographs and 

facsimile reproductions. The 4-volume set (2800 

i c pages) containing the personal letters, memos and 

4. THE BEST WORKS OF ROBERT LOUIS 20. THE BEST WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. documents of F. D. R. from the age of 5 to his 
STEVENSON. Handsome 8 volume set, the fa- Handsome 8 volume set in de luxe binding, gilt las A Ith of ialetulivaind d 

mous Balmoral Edition, in deluxe binding, gilt- stamped and decorated, containing David Copperfield, a fated Pub, eon. Sie Beare 

imped) saad Re SraTod containing Dr. “Jekyll Pickwick Papers, Tale of Two Cities, Oliver Twist, SRDO eC han eG Th ar Vol Set 9 

Rad MrcHyde: Kidnapped: The GhGeertan paltans Christmas Stories, Christmas Carol, etc. With Cruick- e olume Set, $5.95 


trae, Treasure Island, A Child's Garden of Verses, shank, Phiz and other illustrations. Pub. at $20.00. 
New Arabian Nights, etc., etc. Pub. at $20.00. The 8 Volume Set, $5.93 


pee? Younes Se rae 21. A NIGHT WITH JUPITER, and Other Far- 
tastic Stories. Ed. by Chas. H. Ford. With 40 IlIlus- 
trations. 15 unique, unusual stories ranging in locale 


27. THE MODERN OMNIBUS. F. P. Rolfe, W. H. 
Davenport, P. Bowerman. Collection of twentieth cen- 
tury literature containing 65 essays, 14 short stories, 
60 poems, 5 biographies, 4 full-length plays, 1071 


5. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHILOSOPHY. and fancy from’ deepest Chicago. to ‘Impossible: but pages. Harcourt, Brace ($5.00). $2.49 
Abraham Edel. An introductory survey of the nature fascinating Africa, from a dream vision of Mobile, to 
and function of philosophy and its relation to every- the psychic life of a buzzard. Pub. at $2.50. 98¢ 
day life. 475 pages. Harcourt, Brace ($4.25). $1.98 28. WORLD OF GREAT STORIES. Ed. by Hiram 
Haydn and John Cournos. 115 stories, the best in 
22. THE BEST WORKS OF RUDYARD KIP- modern literature of all countries, Almost every great 
6. A TREASURY OF ENGLISH WILD LIFE. &d. LING. Handsome 8 volume set, the famous writer is included and there are surveys of each of the 
by W. J. Turner. Illustrated with 48 plates in Color Punjab Edition in deluxe binding, gilt-stamped literatures of the countries of the world, with bio- 
& 113 in Black & White. Handsome volume, beau- and decorated containing Barrack Room Ballads, graphical and other important data. 950 pages. Pub. 
tifully illustrated, with excellent articles full of curi- Plain Tales from the Hills, Soldiers Three, Light at $3.95. $1.98 
ous and fascinating information on birds, marine life, That Failed, etc., etc. mS 5 patalaka as $5.95 
wi wer: wil i i r a ' v 
ee eee ee ae Che one 29. GUIDE TO ABUNDANT LIVING AFTER 40: 
The Harvest Years. Ed. by Janet Baird. The first 
23. WHITE SAILS SHAKING. Ed. by Ira Harry complete authoritative book, prepared by twelve ex- 
7. IT'S A SIN TO BE FAT. By Ann Williams- Freeman. 24 actual sailing experiences brimful of the perts, replete with invaluable information for the 
HanlariAuthoniotivecscentheranduncxpedcivoumene joy and drama of plunging canvas, selected from solutions to the physical, emotional, and economic 
Rune oda tiga that 46 safoand eure2No lamanvexer: diverse sources—grand entertainment. Pub. at $4.00. problems of men and women over forty. Doubleday 
cise, bath or massage is needed, you eat as much as $1.49 ($3.49). $1.49 


usual and the numerous menus make for a well-bal- 


anced diet. Pub. at $2.00. 98¢ USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM TO ORDER BY MAIL 


8. SOUTH AMERICAN GENTLEMAN'S COM- AMERICAN MAILERS SERVICE Please add 15c per item for postage and handling, 
PANION. By Charles H. Baker, Jr. The famous 2 vol- 36-10 DITMARS BLVD. & N.Y.C. sales tax if necessary. 

ume set of Exotic Cookery and Exotic Drinking, con- LONG ISLAND CITY 5, N.Y. No COD’s please. 

taining hundreds of the most prized recipes collected 

from the renowned Latin American chefs and barmen. | Enclose Check or Money Order ESR Mae Pan 


Pub. at $5.95. 


Please send me the books circled below: 122553." 425)-6*7 849% 0ne 
11.12 13: 14.°15* 16°47 18219520) 21522923024 25a One ee 


Name (print) 


The 2 Volume Boxed Set, $2.98 


9. PRACTICAL SALES PSYCHOLOGY. By Don- 
ald A. & Eleanor C. Laird. Illustrated. Practical, sound, 
self-training manual on the modern psychology of sell- 
ing—how to create a friendly situation, inspire trust, 
build self-esteem in the customer, use courtesy and 
tact, help the customer make a buying decision, etc.; 
with excellent samples and anecdotes. Pub. at $4.00. 


$1.49 
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Late News Esthered From around The World 


FASTEST RUN TO COAST ROLLS 
Adding dome-shaped cars 
Great North- 

ern Railway will inaugu- 
rate fastest running time 
of any train from Chicago 
‘to Pacific Northwest on 
May 29. Schedule will be 
cut from 45 to 44 hours to 
Seattle from Chicago. 


-ALASKAN TOUR SLATED 

This June, July, Aug., 
8 tours of Alaska-Yukon by 
plane, train, stern-wheel- 
er, road will be set up 
by Thos. Cook & Sons. In- 
-clusive fares from Seattle 
are $799. 


‘TOURING CENTER TO OPEN 
Texas Co. plans fall 
opening of new Texaco 
Touring Center at 300 Park 
Bisa. NYC. Nation-wide 


touring information for 


including road 
maps, will be available at 


Center as will information ~ 


on coastal, inland water- 


ways. 


GREYHOUND MERGES LINES 

- Pennsylvania, Central, 
apitol, New England Grey- 
hound Lines on May 1 com- 
ined into single divi- 
ion, has been named East- 
rn Greyhound Lines. 


NWA EXPANDING FLEET 
- Northwest Orient Air- 


HERITAGE FESTIVAL PLANNED 

Seven small towns in 
North Dorchester County, 
Maryland, plan 6-day Heri- 
tage Celebration June 5-11 
to recapture spirit of 
past. Scheduled to be held 
in town of Hurlock, event 
is expected to attract 
25,000. 


PAN AM PAY-LATER PLAN PAYS 
Pioneers of Pay-Later 
Plan, Pan American Airways 
announced astonishing 100% 
payment by passengers who 

used system instituted 
last May. Plan requires 
10% down payment, rest to 
be spread over 20-month 
period. 


UNION-CASTLE ADDS SHIP 

New 28,000-ton vessel 
has been ordered by Un- 
ion-Castle Line for South 
African Mail Service be- 
tween England, South and 
East Africa. Ninth ship to 
be added to U-C fleet 
Since WW II, vessel will 
earry 225 first-class, 475 
cabin-class passengers. 


CARIBBEAN OUTINGS AIRED 
Avianca, Colombian Na- 
tional Airline, has begun 
deluxe, all-inclusive 14- 
day Caribbean outings for 
$415, plus tax, from NYC. 

Featured are 5 nights in 
Jamaica, 4 nights in 
Haiti, 4-day cruise aboard 
Panama Line cruise ship. 
Tourists can originate va- 
cations any Saturday be- 
ginning July 2 until 

NON. hee 


GALA CENTENNIAL PLANNED 
Dover, New Hampshire 
urban center for 100,000 
residents, plans to cele- 
brate 100 years of prog- 

ress as city with flam- 
boyant festive week Aug. 
14-21. Centennial will get 
underway with opening of 
exposition, coronation 
ball. 


30-YEAR AIR HISTORY OUT 

Trans-World Airlines 
has published a 64-page 
pictorial history of past 
30 years, written around 
story of an airline. Book 
covers development of 
TWA's growth from 1925 to 
present-day global activ- 
ities. 


WEEKLY MOTOR TOURS SET 

American Express will 
feature all-expense, es- 
corted l-week tours of New 
England June 5 through 
Oct. 16. Luxury motor 
coaches will leave NYC 
weekly at price of $159, 
plus tax. 


PANAMA-MIAMI FLIGHTS START 

Aeronaves, Panama's new 
airline linking Panama 
with Miami via Jamaica, 
started operation on 3- 
times-weekly basis May 4. 
Fare cost is $125 round- 
Craps. 


HULA FESTIVAL AHEAD 
Hawaii's colorful 1955 
Hula Festival begins first 
Sunday in Augiist, every 
Sunday thereafter through- — 
out rest of month. =a 


Ta 


1. Dominion DayeceseccereseccsesveecceeeeeeeAll Canada 
1-4. Greenbrier Golf & Tennis Tournaments 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
1-6. Old Home Week.......---..-Woodstock, N. B., Canada 
2. Medieval Horse Race.cceescvecececeeeeeediocna, Italy 
Ze DUDL LEO 2DAY ec e elececicleie cieie.s'e ee 66 aveiee wet boltiC Ola mesma arte 
3. Intl. French Auto Club Grand Prixcis'. «0 smnnoOLmon eHics 
3. Outboard Speedboat Races..........-Beaver Dam, Wisc. 
3S. St. Torquatu Festivals..«.......sGrumaraes, Portugal 
3,17,24. Berkshire String Quartet.Falls Village, Conn. 
3. 4th Annual Regatta. cccvcccseevveenavenswood, W. Va. 
3. 200th Anniversary Pageant....Caraquet, N.B., Canada 
3-4. Red Ryder Roundup...........-ragosa Springs, Colo. 
AeTROCOccwecsicvcedvencvece’ eee SLOANDOG Caspr hea ar 
4.< Independence Day «:<\c\<c:« «0s ewieswinle alelwee (nia al aiedersretn le aie 
Ae XACHt RACC + ..0.6 c <\e's eis ees nialelejeleiecmieuslestcl Pec wo mene aera 
4=10./ Run. of ‘the Bulls. cece «slsisiete chem i cmp UOMes spot 
5-8. Royal Agricultural Soc. Show..Edinburgh, Scotland 
5-10. Intl. Musical Eisteddfod.......Llangollen, Wales 
6=7. Folk FeStivalecccaccsccvcsecechix=Cn=-rovence, sir .« 
S=11. Yachting Regatta... cccecs ccc caw ss eHONKOG mt Tce: 
9.° Open-House Toures'scccctvecensices vel ti Chi tora, COulms 
9-24. Intl. Trade: Wain sc: © 0 ene stels's Seis emee sO omur 
10. 46,000-—Day Temple Service.-ceccccceeseee lL OKyO, Japan 
¥O,: Buffalo: Bar becuGcw.cc0c0 ccc cee wie Gana ke elo. 
10-12. Tilting Tournaments.........Sonderberg, Denmark 
10-17. All-Star Sports Festival.......Milwaukee, Wisc. 
11. New Eng.-Halifax Yacht Race......Manchester, Mass. 
11-16. Stampede... scsecss cevcece lhl sary yi toes ene 
75. Highland Games... .cwj50ceee eANULS ONT Sis gaNe teen cca 
4. Bastille Day «ss sic.c-0 swe ele erolekeneietete ses etaianera tee ieee enInies 
15-Aug. 20. Kingsmere Festival..........-Ottawa, Canada 
16. Mission Beach Rough-Water Swim...San Diego, Calif. 
16. Feast of Our Lady of Carmel.....Mt. Carmel, Israel. 
16. T.T. Champs. Motorcycle Races...Assen, Netherlands 
16-25. Mediterranean Olympic Games....Barcelona, Spain 
M7—18 6° JAZZ. FEStival.e. seis c's evs sielelsiecevare slew TC tr mmrn ene 
7=24.. Glion Festival. «icc ccescveie«e cwisivie ss siethy OUOmEnUc DEE 
18-235. World Archery Champs.........eHelsinki, Finland 
1B=25. Intl. Horse: SNOW ese © exsc.0 c's sic ic.c)s eteye OMG Ole mrt res 
20-Aug. 10. Dance Festival.........--Aix—-le-Bains, Fr. 
e2-Aug. 21. Wagner Festival..........-Bayreuth, Germany 
25. Annual Asphalt Ball...........Nykobing Sj, Denmark 
24-28. Junior Tennis Champs..........San Diego, Calif. 
24-31. Frontier Day Trek..........Virginia Dale, Colo. 
24-Aug. 6. Fiesta of the Saviour..........San Salvador 
25-29 Handicrafts Exposition..Annapolis County, Canada 
26-50. Wild West Show. ..ceccceseccvese s OA DECZOR Caiaun 
2o—Aug. 5.) Festival 2 cose cs veces os eed ZU beens uae 
ei~ok. Oxnard Community Fair... <> sce. sOxMord sm Coma. 
27-Aug. 7. Natl. Mfg. Expos......-Kristiansand, Norway 
26-51. Yachting Regatta. cecccrcsccece cee lUrkeay. meted 


29. Olav's DY sic’. 0 6. 0. 0's. .e. cl ele acelle eve o elclera aie cieeneeats Norway ~ 


SO. Beast Of Pardon. <<. sisi wieis) sielec ie)s) eilal emery pment cena 
30-Aug. 1. Pow Wow and ROMO ees oles ce ciertee bouncers Colo. 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 


CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE TRAVEL INTEREST IN JULY — 


$115, 6-day sail to Ha- 


NY-FRISCO NON-STOP STARTS — 

United Air Lines com- 
menced first non-stop , 
flights in history from i 
NYC to San Francisco May 
6 with planes leaving at 
9 a.m., arriving on coast 
at 2:45 p.m. using DC-7's. 
This makes United only -— 
airline operating non-stop 
flights in both directions. 
having instituted east— ~ 
bound non-stop hops in 
June, 1954. 


SILVERSTAR STARTS CRUISES 

5.5. Silverstar returns 
to New Orleans June 24 to 
start summer cruise seaso 
with series of 7 trips, 
beginning that day, every 
Sat. thereafter until Aug 
6. Cruises are 7-day voy- 
age to Havana/Nassau from 


vana/Mexico at $95 up. 


ANTIQUE DEALERS GATHER s 

Britain's Antique Deal- | 
ers Fair and Exhibition 
will be held in London 
from June 8-23 at Gros- 
venor House. Requirement — 
of Fair is that every ob- — 
ject of art for sale must ~ 
be authentic of period it 
represents, must be made > 
before 1850. 


WORLD CRUISE SET FOR 1956 ~ 
Caronia plans world ~~ 
cruise of 108 days with © 

luxury voyage sailing fron 
NYC next Jan. 20, visitin 
23 ports in 17 countries. 
Minimum rate for 33,500- — 


mile trip i8s$2,9755 9128 


ek 
181 TEACHER TOURS SET 
Pan American has — 
arranged 181 summer tours, 
Adventures in. Education, 
for students, teachers. 
Including return air fare 
cost for each traveler s 
$795 from NYC. Many 
colleges offer credit 


